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THE  SANDMAN'S  MOUNTAIN 

CHAPTER  I 

GIDDY    GOES    IN    QUEST    OF   A    HAMPER, 
AND    FINDS    A    LONELY   ROAD 

THERE  was  one  place  out  on  the  lawn 
which  Giddy  thought  was  perhaps  the 
nicest  place  in  the  world.  There  were  three 
trees  which  cast  a  great  deal  of  shade  in  the 
early  summer,  and  they  were  very  beautiful. 
They  were  friendly  trees.  Their  limbs  were  so 
that  you  could  climb  up  into  them  easily,  and 
the  winds  sang  in  them  and  the  birds  came  to 
visit  them.  You  could  hear  whisperings  in 
them  if  you  listened.  You  could  imagine 
strange,  wonderful  things  when  you  heard  that 
whispering. 

Two  of  the  trees  stood  just  far  enough  apart 
for  a  hammock  to  swing  between  them.     You 

could  lie  in  the  hammock  and  imagine  that  the 
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two  trees  were  carrying  you  while  the  third 
tree  stood  apart  and  watched,  like  a  sentry. 

Giddy's  mother  used  to  bring  her  chair  out 
and  sit  under  the  trees  by  the  hammock.  She 
would  bring  her  sewing  out,  and  maybe  a  book. 
It  was  as  if  she  brought  the  happiness  out  of 
the  house  for  a  little  while,  and  moved  it  with 
the  chair  and  the  other  things  to  this  place 
out  under  the  trees.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  visitors,  and  more  chairs  would  be  brought. 
It  would  be  almost  like  a  party. 

Giddy  had  spent  many  wonderful  afternoons 
out  under  the  trees;  but  the  most  wonderful 
afternoon  of  all  was  on  a  day  in  May,  not  long 
after  he  was  five  years  old. 

On  this  day  a  strange  adventure  had  been 
planned.  His  Uncle  William  was  to  come  for 
him  and  he  was  to  go  away.  They  were  to 
go  away  where  there  were  woods  and  dark, 
silent  places,  and  a  river.  They  were  to  be 
gone  all  afternoon. 

Giddy  tried  not  to  seem  too  happy  at  the 
thought  of  going  away  with  his  Uncle  William. 
He  climbed  into  the  hammock  and  tried  to 
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seem  very  calm.  His  mother  was  arranging 
some  work  on  her  lap,  and  he  stole  a  glance  at 
her.  She  was  not  going  away  with  them; 
and  he  pictured  her  here  under  the  trees  alone, 
after  he  had  gone  away,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  she  would  be  lonely.  For  just  a  moment 
it  seemed  to  him  that  after  all  he  shouli  not 
wish  to  go  away  and  leave  her  alone.  But  her 
face  was  very  lovely  as  she  looked  at  something 
in  her  lap,  and  he  knew  that  she  would  not 
mind  staying  alone.  The  sun  found  its  way 
through  the  branches  and  made  the  red  on 
her  dress  very  red  indeed.  It  made  the  grass 
very  green,  too;  and  it  seemed  to  Giddy  that 
perhaps  she  would  be  quite  happy  here  alone. 

In  a  rather  casual  way  he  put  his  hand  out- 
side the  pocket  of  his  jacket.  He  could  feel 
something  there,  and  his  eyes  danced.  Although 
it  was  out  of  sight,  inside  his  pocket,  he  could 
see  it  plainly.  It  was  a  fishing-line,  with  a 
red-and-green  bobber,  and  a  quill  in  the  bobber. 

He  wanted  very  much  to  take  it  out  of  his 
pocket  and  look  at  it  closely,  but  he  would 

not  do  so.     He  had  taken  it  out  a  great  many 
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times  already,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  were 
very  young  if  he  kept  taking  it  out  all  the  time. 
He  was  not  so  very  young,  really.  He  was 
past  five.  Besides,  it  was  good  to  think  of  it 
and  to  know  that  it  was  there  without  really 
seeing  it. 

He  fell  to  thinking  of  his  Uncle  William,  who 
had  brought  him  the  fishing-line  the  night  be- 
fore. It  would  not  be  long  before  he  came, 
now  —  and  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  have 
his  Uncle  William  come.  His  Uncle  William 
had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  had  had  many 
adventures. 

He  looked  at  his  mother  again  and  tried  not 
to  seem  at  all  excited.  "Do  you  think  he  will 
come  soon,  mother?'  he  asked. 

His  mother  smiled.  "Perhaps  before  long," 
she  said.  'He  may  have  to  wait  a  little  while 
for  the  hamper  to  be  packed."  She  continued 
to  smile  as  if  she  were  keeping  something 
secret. 

He  tried  very  hard  just  at  that  moment  to 
conceal  his  excitement.  They  were  to  take  a 

hamper  with  them  —  and  he  had  never  seen  a 
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hamper.     He  couldn't  think  what  it  would  be 
like. 

"What  will  he  have  in  the  hamper,  mother?' 
he  asked. 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  Something  nice,  I 
should  think. ': 

He  tried  to  think  what  the  hamper  would 
be  like,  and  what  would  be  in  it.  But  he  could 
not  do  so.  He  became  very  quiet  and  thought- 
ful. 

His  mother  moved  her  chair  closer  to  the 
hammock.  She  had  brought  one  of  his  books 
out  from  the  house,  and  she  opened  it.  She 
found  the  picture  of  an  eagle,  and  she  seemed 
so  deeply  interested  in  it  that  Giddy  looked  too. 
He  had  heard  his  Uncle  William  talk  about 
eagles. 

"Can  they  really  fly  away  with  a  lamb?' 
he  asked. 

"I've  heard  so,"  she  replied. 

He  recalled  a  story  his  Uncle  William  had 
told.  "And  little  boys,  mother  —  could  one 
carry  a  little  boy?' 

She  seemed  to  weigh  this  point;  but  she  was 
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so  long  about  answering  that  he  added :  '  Uncle 
William  wasn't  sure,  you  know.  He'd  only 
read  it.  What  would  they  carry  things  like 
that  for,  anyway?' 

She  turqed  the  page  so  that  the  eagle  was  no 
longer  visible.  'To  provide  food  f or _ their 
young,"  she  said.  And  then  she  spoke  about 
the  bears  which  were  on  the  next  page. 

But  Giddy  continued  to  think  about  the 
eagle.  He  thought  it  might  be  very  exciting 
to  be  carried  away  by  an  eagle.  'But  how 
should  I  know  what  kind  of  food  to  provide 
for  its  young?'  he  reflected.  He  concluded: 
"I  suppose  the  eagle  would  tell  me."  And 
presently  he  asked  rather  eagerly:  'Mother, 
do  eagles  eat  fish?' 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  said,  a  little  puzzled. 
'Oh!'    he   exclaimed.     And   he   felt   of   the 
bobber   in   his   pocket.     He   thought   proudly: 
"I  could  provide  fish." 

And  then  he  looked  at  the  bears,  because  his 
mother  seemed  to  wish  him  to  do  so. 

The  bears   seemed  to  him  rather  awkward 

and  comical  at  first,  but  presently  he  found 
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them  very  interesting.  They  could  walk  like 
a  man,  his  Uncle  William  had  told  him,  and 
use  their  hands.  And  sometimes  they  seemed 
to  laugh. 

While  he  looked  at  the  bears  he  felt  anew 
that  it  was  exceedingly  nice  to  lie  here  in 
the  hammock,  with  his  mother  close  by.  He 
doubled  the  cushion  and  got  it  under  his  head. 
He  intended  to  have  a  long  look  at  the  bears. 

But  oddly  enough  he  was  presently  thinking 
of  his  Uncle  William  again  —  of  his  Uncle  Wil- 
liam, and  of  the  hamper  he  was  having  pre- 
pared. He  had  not  thought  to  ask  if  the 
hamper  was  to  be  sent,  or  if  his  Uncle  William 
would  bring  it.  He  wondered  if  it  would  be 
very  heavy. 

He  did  not  know  just  when  it  was  that  he 
decided  that  he  ought  to  go  and  meet  his 
Uncle  William,  so  that  he  could  help  with  the 
hamper,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  heavy.  He 
only  knew  that  the  thought  suddenly  came  to 
him:  *I  ought  to  go  to  meet  him !' 

He  would  not  tell  his  mother  that  he  meant 
to  go  to  meet  his  Uncle  William.  He  would 
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not  go  very  far.  And  she  was  bending  over 
her  work  now  as  if  it  were  very  important. 
After  all,  he  wras  too  big  a  boy  to  bother  his 
mother  about  every  little  thing. 

He  slipped  from  the  hammock  and  walked 
silently  over  the  lawn  in  the  direction  of  the 
street. 

And  it  was  then  that  things  began  to  seem 
strange  to  him  in  the  most  mysterious  fashion. 
He  was  not  really  on  the  lawn,  nor  was  he  on 
the  street  which  ran  before  the  house.  He  was 
on  a  road,  and  everything  was  very  lonely  and 
quiet. 

He  stopped  suddenly.  Perhaps  he  ought  to 
go  back.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight.  There 
wasn't  a  house.  There  were  just  trees  growing 
along  the  road  as  far  as  he  could  see,  with  never 
a  wagon  coming,  nor  a  dog,  nor  anything. 

He  could  not  understand  why  it  was  that  he 
wished  so  very  much  to  go  forward  a  little 
way,  even  after  he  had  thought  that  perhaps 
he  ought  to  go  back.  But  he  had  never  walked 
along  a  road  like  this  before.  It  was  really 
delightful.  The  more  he  looked  forward  the 
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more  beautiful  things  were.  One  might  have 
almost  any  kind  of  a  pleasant  adventure  on 
such  a  road.  It  occurred  to  him  that  very 
likely  this  was  the  very  road  over  which  the 
hamper  would  come.  One  couldn't  expect  a 
thing  like  a  hamper  to  come  in  an  ordinary 
way,  certainly. 

He  would  go  a  little  way  further  forward, 
at  least.  The  trees  seemed  to  end  there  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  him  now.  He  would 
go  until  the  trees  ended,  just  to  see  what  he 
could  see. 

This  was  the  decision  which  brought  the 
great  reward.  At  the  spot  where  the  trees 
ended  he  found  himself  catching  his  breath 
with  wonder.  A  little  off  the  road  a  gigantic 
structure  arose  —  as  big,  he  thought,  as  all  the 
houses  of  a  city  made  into  one.  But  it  was  not 
a  house.  It  was  made  of  earth  and  stone.  It 
towered  up  into  the  sun.  There  were  trees 
on  it.  There  w^ere  great  openings,  and  it  did 
not  seem  strange  to  Giddy  that  he  knew  im- 
mediately what  these  were.  'They  are  caves," 

he  said. 
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It  was  just  then  that  he  heard  a  step  beside 
him.  An  old  gentleman  with  a  pleasant  face 
and  with  odd  clothing  had  passed  near  him. 
His  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  carried  a  bundle  on 
a  stick  over  his  shoulder. 

Giddy  looked  dubiously.  'That's  not  a  — 
a  hamper,  is  it?'  he  asked,  nodding  toward 
the  bundle. 

"It  is  my  pilgrim's  pack,"  replied  the  old 
man. 

" Oh  —  of  course ! "  said  Giddy.  "And  you're 
a  pilgrim." 

"A  pilgrim  — yes." 

"Well,  maybe  you  could  tell  me,  then,  what 
that  is  there:  that  great — "  He  looked  toward 
the  great  structure  with  trees  on  it  and  caves 
in  its  side. 

"That  is  the  Sandman's  Mountain,"  said 
the  pilgrim,  his  eyes  twinkling  more  than  ever. 
:<A  very  delightful  place  for  little  boys,"  he 
added. 

"Of  course!'  exclaimed  Giddy.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  should  have  known  without 

asking.     He  stood  looking  at  the  Sandman's 
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Mountain  for  an  instant;  and  when  he  turned 
again  the  Pilgrim  was  gone.  He  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

But  Giddy  discerned  a  clear  path  which  led 
away  from  the  road.  It  could  be  seen  stretch- 
ing quite  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
circling  it,  up,  up  among  the  trees,  among 
the  caves,  almost  up  into  the  sun. 

He  hesitated  only  an  instant,  and  then  he 
set  out  along  that  path.  He  meant  to  explore 
the  Sandman's  Mountain. 
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CHAPTER  II 

GIDDY    ENCOUNTERS    THE    SIN-I-CAL 

EAGLE    FOR   THE    FIRST    TIME,    AND 

DISCOVERS   A    STRANGE    FAMILY 

DWELLING   IN    A    CAVE 

HE  did  not  realize  what  a  wonderful  place 
the  Sandman's  Mountain  was  just  at 
first.  He  was  thinking  only  of  the  path  which 
stretched  before  his  feet.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  paths  are  to  be  found  only  where  many 
feet  come  and  go,  and  he  was  wondering  whom 
he  should  meet  on  the  path  presently. 

But  he  met  no  one;  and  though  he  kept  look- 
ing ahead  eagerly,  and  walking  as  fast  as  the 
steep  incline  permitted  him  to  walk,  he  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anyone.  He  thought:  "Maybe 
everyone  is  at  dinner."  And  he  thought  of  the 
trees  which  grew  on  the  mountain.  It  was 
likely  that  the  people  of  the  mountain  were 
eating  their  dinner  under  the  trees.  Or  in  the 
caves !  He  remembered  the  caves  too. 

It  was  when  he  first  stopped  to  rest  that  the 
wonders  of  the  place  were  revealed  to  him.  He 
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turned  for  a  moment  to  look  back  over  the  way 
he  had  come  —  and  it  seemed  to  him  for  a 
moment  that  he  must  shout  with  joy.  Already 
he  had  reached  a  great  height.  He  could  see 
for  miles  and  miles.  And  then  he  felt  rather 
solemn,  too.  For  it  was  a  deserted  world 
which  he  looked  down  upon.  There  were  for- 
ests and  fields  and  rivers,  but  never  a  house. 
Not  even  a  barn.  There  were  no  cows  nor 
horses  nor  sheep.  It  did  not  seem  at  all  like 
what  he  had  imagined  the  country  to  be. 

However,  he  was  delighted  just  the  same. 
To  be  able  to  see  so  far  away  —  that  was  some- 
thing, certainly.  That  was  something  to  tell 
his  Uncle  William  about  some  day.  And  his 
mother  too. 

It  was  just  then  that  he  heard  a  voice.  The 
voice  asked  in  rather  pleasant  tones:  'Looking 
for  anybody  in  particular?' 

He  looked  all  about  him  but  he  could  see  no 
one.  Down  the  steep  slope  he  looked,  and  up 
the  steep  path  before  him.  But  there  was 
nothing  but  the  silence  and  a  soft  flood  of  sun- 
shine. "I  can't  see  you !'  he  called  out. 
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Up  in  this  tree — that's  it.  Right  in  front 
of  you !  " 

He  looked  up  into  the  top  of  a  tree  which 
arose  almost  to  a  level  with  him.  The  tree 
had  its  roots  in  the  earth  further  down  the 
mountain.  And  there  in  the  top  branches  he 
saw  a  very  fine  eagle. 

If  he  had  known  precisely  what  kind  of  an 
eagle  this  was  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have 
gone  on  his  way  without  parleying  —  though 
of  course  I  cannot  be  certain  of  this.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  regarding  the  eagle  intently. 
Its  eyes  .  .  .  well,  they  were  very  peculiar  eyes, 
certainly.  They  were  rather  fascinating.  He 
remembered  a  word  he  had  heard  his  mother 
use.  Sin-i-cal.  He  had  never  known  what  the 
word  meant.  But  now  it  came  to  him  that 
there  was  a  sin-i-cal  expression  in  the  eagle's 
eyes.  His  eyebrows  were  really  unusual.  They 
were  not  curved  so  — 

nor  were  they  straight,  so  — 

but  they  turned  up  at  the  ends,  so  — 

and  it  came  to  Giddy  at  that  moment  that  an 
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eagle  with  eyebrows  like  that  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  —  well,  flighty.  Prudence  bade 
him  go  on  his  way.  But  it  seemed  discourteous 
not  to  answer  a  fair  question,  and  so  he  said 
in  friendly  tones: 

"I  was  looking  for  the  people  who  live  on 
the  mountain." 

The  eagle  sprang  straight  up  into  the  air  and 
came  sweeping  down  to  the  path  at  Giddy's  feet. 
"I'm  one  of  them,"  he  said.  "Won't  I  do?" 

Giddy  had  to  admit  to  himself  that  the  eagle 
did  not  talk  at  all  sin-i-cally,  even  if  his  appear- 
ance was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  decided  to  be 
friendly.  He  sat  down  beside  the  eagle  and 
slowly  produced  the  red  and  green  bobber  from 
his  pocket.  He  looked  at  the  eagle  sharply 
as  he  did  so.  Perhaps  this  wouldn't  make  the 
eagle  open  his  eyes !  '  What  do  you  think  of 
that?'  he  asked  proudly.  He  held  the  bobber 
up  in  his  hand. 

The  eagle  held  his  shoulders  rather  high  so 
that  he  looked  somewhat  as  you  would  look  if 
you  had  thrust  your  hands  into  your  trousers 
pockets.  "I  never  eat  'em,'3  he  said  rather 

scornfully. 
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Giddy  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide 
his  laughter.  One  should  not  laugh  at  a 
stranger.  :You  don't  eat  it,"  he  said  politely. 

"Well,  what  do  you  do  with  it,  then?' 

Giddy  thought  a  moment.  Then  he  knew 
just  what  to  say.  "You  provide  food  for  your 
young,"  he  said  with  dignity.  And  when  the 
eagle  seemed  really  sorry  to  have  made  a  mis- 
take, he  added:  'I  could  catch  fish  for  you 
with  it." 

At  this  the  eagle  replied  quite  rudely:  : You'd 
never  catch  any  fish  with  that!'  he  declared. 
But  he  added  instantly:  'How?' 

Unfortunately  Giddy  could  not  explain  clearly 
how  fish  were  caught  with  it.  It  was  extremely 
unfortunate  that  he  had  not  encountered  the 
eagle  a  day  later  —  after  he  had  gone  fishing 
for  the  first  time  with  his  Uncle  William. 
"Well,  you  can!'  he  declared,  rather  stub- 
bornly. 

The  eagle  only  backed  away  from  him  in  the 
oddest  manner,  and  all  he  said  was:  'I'll  see 
you  later."  He  turned  away  from  Giddy  and 

cast  his  glance  over  the  surrounding  valley.     It 
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was  plain  that  he  was  preparing  to  make  a 
flight.  He  added,  as  if  with  an  afterthought: 
"If  you'll  keep  on  straight  up  the  path  you'll 
find  some  of  the  people  who  live  on  the  moun- 
tain. I'm  in  a  hurry  to-day.  You  might  stop 
at  the  first  cave  you  come  to  —  there  where 
the  path  curves  around  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain.  See  ? ' 

Giddy  looked  far  before  him  up  the  path. 
:Yes,  I  see,"  he  replied.  He  would  have  liked 
to  detain  the  eagle.  Perhaps  after  all  he  could 
explain  how  one  could  catch  fish  with  the  red- 
and-green  bobber  and  the  white  twine.  But 
there  was  a  quick  gust  of  sound  and  the  eagle 
was  gone.  Looking  after  him  Giddy  was  amazed 
to  note  that  he  could  not  see  his  feet  at  all. 
His  great  wings  caught  the  sunlight.  In  a 
moment  he  was  out  of  sight. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  sound  of  the  eagle's 
wings  died  away  than  Giddy  heard  another 
sound.  It  was  a  kind  of  grumbling,  growling 
sound,  and  it  came  from  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tain side. 

'That  sounds  interesting,"  was  Giddy's  com- 
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merit.  He  became  quite  eager  again.  He  had 
had  a  good  rest  while  he  stopped  to  speak  to 
the  eagle,  and  now  he  advanced  rapidly  up  the 
path. 

Little  by  little  that  growling  sound  became 
louder.  But  he  noted  now  that  it  was  not  an 
ordinary  growling  sound.  It  seemed  very  good- 
natured;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  system  about 
it.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  like  certain  kinds  of 
bass  singing  —  when  the  men  in  the  choir  have 
a  part  by  themselves,  and  the  ladies  stop  and 
look  sharply  at  their  books  for  their  time  to 
begin  again. 

He  continued  on  his  way  up  the  path  with 
a  light  heart.  He  was  now  nearly  at  the  point 
where  the  path  skirted  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  —  where  the  cave  was. 

The  jolly  growling  ended.  It  seemed  now 
that  there  was  some  one  talking,  though  Giddy 
could  not  understand  what  the  words  were. 
And  then  the  growling  began  again,  more  loudly 
than  before. 

It  came  from  within  the  cave,  which  Giddy 

\ 

could  now  see  must  be  a  very  large  cave.     He 
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approached  cautiously.  There  was  a  door- 
way to  the  cave,  but  it  was  closed  by  a  heavy 
wooden  door.  The  door  had  large  brass  spikes 
and  bolts  in  it,  so  that  it  was  very  heavy  and 
strong.  There  was  an  open  transom  above  to 
admit  light  and  air. 

The  growling  was  going  on  more  loudly  than 
ever  now,  and  Giddy  had  small  hope  of  making 
himself  heard.  Nevertheless  he  tapped  on  the 
door  and  stood  finely  erect,  prepared  to  speak 
in  his  best  manner  to  the  person  who  opened 
the  door. 

There  was  no  response.  He  rapped  again; 
and  then  for  a  moment  he  stood  looking  down 
into  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
It  seemed  very  far  below  him  now.  The  trees 
were  like  little  plants  and  the  rivers  were  mere 
threads. 

He  turned  again  to  the  heavy  door.  He  really 
must  get  in,  now  that  he  had  come  so  far. 
But  how  was  he  to  make  himself  heard  ? 

An  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  climbed  up  a 
series  of  jagged  rocks  which  formed  a  frame- 
work for  the  door.  He  reached  the  open  tran- 
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som.  He  tried  to  assume  a  perfectly  frank 
and  candid  manner  as  he  leaned  forward  and 
looked  over  the  transom. 

What  was  his  amazement  to  behold  an  en- 
tire family  of  bears  within  !  And  at  that  very 
instant  the  largest  bear  of  all  lifted  his  head 
and  gazed  at  him  rather  reproachfully  straight 
in  the  eye ! 


CHAPTER  III 

GIDDY   MEETS   THE    MAJOR   AND    THE 

MISSUS,  ANANIAS   AND    SAPPHIRA, 

HECUBA,  AND   THE   TWO 

HUNGARIANS 


IDDY  climbed  down  from  his  perch  with 
a  good  deal  of  haste.  It  had  not  been  a 
dignified  thing  to  do,  after  all  —  to  climb  up 
and  look  over  the  transom.  He  now  stood 
before  the  door  of  the  cave  trying  to  think  what 
he  should  say  when  the  door  was  opened. 
After  all,  he  had  rapped  twice  —  as  loudly  as 
one  ought  to  rap  on  a  stranger's  door. 

But  his  misgivings  were  almost  instantly 
quieted.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and 
then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  bar  being  re- 
moved from  inside  the  door.  Another  brief 
interval,  and  then  the  door  was  slowly  opened. 

A  rather  hoarse  but  entirely  courteous  voice 
said:  "How  do  you  do!' 

Giddy  nodded  politely.  He  even  managed 
to  smile.  He  thought  of  something  he  had 
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heard  his  Aunt  Mildred  say  on  many  occasions 
—  a  sort  of  joke  of  his  Aunt  Mildred's.  He 
said  it  now:  'I  hope  I  don't  intrude?' 

"Not  at  all!'  said  the  big  bear  who  stood 
just  inside  the  door.  'Will  you  come  in?' 

Giddy  entered,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
never,  in  all  his  life,  witnessed  another  scene 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  scene  which  was 
now  spread  before  him.  He  did  not  like  to 
seem  too  curious,  but  there  were  certain  things 
which  he  really  could  not  help  seeing  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  cave. 

There  was  the  family,  first.  There  were  two 
of  the  large  bears:  the  one  who  had  opened  the 
door  for  him,  and  another  of  almost  equal  size 
who  sat  on  a  shelf-like  rock  over  against  the 
wall.  Then  there  were  three  smaller  members 
of  the  family  —  very  nice-appearing  bears,  not 
more  than  one-third  grown.  And  finally  there 
were  two  of  the  most  interesting  little  cubs  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  cubs  were  occupying  a 
broad  ledge  of  rock  near  by,  on  which  a  fine 
bed  of  leaves  had  been  made.  It  was  really 
difficult  not  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
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two  little  cubs,  because  they  were  not  only 
highly  amusing  in  appearance,  but  because 
they  continued  to  roll  about  and  wrestle  with 
each  other,  precisely  as  if  a  stranger  had  not 
made  his  appearance. 

The  bear  who  had  admitted  Giddy  stood  for 
an  instant  intently  observing  the  strange  visitor. 
And  then  he  noted  that  Giddy  was  gazing  with 
shining  eyes  at  the  little  cubs. 

At  this  he  cleared  his  throat  gruffly.  He 
seemed  to  be  addressing  no  one  in  particular 
when  he  said:  "It  seems  to  me  a  little  strange 
that  the  missus  doesn't  call  the  cubs  to  order, 
now  that  we  have  a  visitor !' 

The  second  big  bear,  who  had  been  seated 
on  the  shelf-like  rock  against  the  wall,  now 
arose  with  a  sigh.  It  could  be  seen  instantly 
that  this  was  the  mother  bear:  her  manner 
was  at  once  so  patient  and  mild. 
.  "It's  not  so  easy  to  keep  them  quiet,"  she 
said.  "I  suppose  when  we  were  their  age  we 
weren't  exactly  models  of  deportment  our- 
selves!' 

"Quite  true!'    admitted  the  first  big  bear, 
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'but  it's  just  as  certain  that  we  received  proper 
instruction  when  we  were  their  age." 

The  mother  bear  did  not  hear  this.  She  was 
bending  over  the  little  cubs  and  chiding  them 
gently. 

During  this  moment  of  domestic  friction 
Giddy  politely  pretended  to  be  interested  in 
something  else.  Indeed,  he  was  interested  in 
something  else.  He  had  begun  to  observe  the 
cave  more  particularly,  and  he  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  note  how  very  extensive  it  was. 
There  was  simply  no  end  to  it.  There  was 
more  room  in  it  than  there  is  in  an  ordinary 
house;  and  in  the  distance  there  were  other 
openings  which  admitted  the  light.  But  most 
delicious  of  all  was  the  region  of  shadows  which 
lay  beyond  the  lighted  spaces  —  which  seemed 
to  extend  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain. 
He  could  easily  imagine  that  one  might  lose 
oneself  in  those  shadowy  regions  if  one  ventured 
too  far  into  them. 

He  had  no  more  time  to  indulge  in  this 
thrilling  fancy  just  now,  however,  for  the  bear 
who  had  admitted  him  was  speaking  again. 
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"You  might  not  guess  it,"  he  said  to  Giddy, 
"but  in  my  travels  I've  often  been  mistaken 
for  Lord  Chesterfield." 

"Very  interesting,  I'm  sure,"  murmured 
Giddy  politely.  He  was  wondering  what  the 
big  bear  meant. 

"It's  a  fact.     You  see,  I'm  so  polite !' 

"Are  you,  indeed!'  responded  Giddy.  He 
felt  that  he  should  scarcely  have  realized  this. 

"Oh,  yes  — I'm  terrible  polite.  It  looks  just 
like  it's  my  nature  to  be.  You  noticed  right 
away,  didn't  you,  that  I  wanted  the  missus  to 
make  the  cubs  behave?' 

"Yes,  I  noticed  that,"  admitted  Giddy. 

"Now,  I'll  give  you  more  proof.  I'll  intro- 
duce myself  and  family.  That's  always  the 
first  thing  I  do  when  a  little  boy  comes  in  —  I 
introduces  myself  and  family." 

As  he  said  this  he  indicated  himself  with 
one  hand,  and  the  circle  of  other  bears  with 
the  other.  "I'm  the  major,"  he  continued 
impressively.  'I'm  the  head  and  front  of  the 
family.  And  her  over  there  —  she's  the  mis- 
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He  paused  impressively  after  he  had  intro- 
duced the  missus;  and  when  he  had  made  sure 
that  Giddy  was  properly  impressed,  he  con- 
tinued: "Them  two"  — here  he  indicated  two 
of  the  middle-sized  bears  —  "are  our  son  and 
daughter.  Names:  Ananias  and  Sapphira." 

"Ananias  and  Sapphira,"  murmured  Giddy 
politely. 

"And  her" — pointing  to  the  third  middle- 
sized  bear  —  "that's  an  adopted  daughter. 
Found  her  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  last 
fall  —  all  alone  and  lost.  Never  could  learn 
nothing  pertainin'  to  parentage.  Just  brought 
her  home  and  made  her  one  of  us.  Not  know- 
in'  nothin'  about  her  genesis  I  calls  her  Hecuba. 
There's  humor  in  that,  but  it's  very  delicate. 
It's  for  older  persons  than  you  are."  * 

A  very  nice  name,  I'm  sure,"  said  Giddy. 
;I  was  sure  you'd  not  see  the  humor,"  con- 
tinued the  major.      'I  can  see  it  plain  enough, 
but  then  I'm  terrible  humorous  too.     That's  a 
natural  gift.     You  have  to  see  things  delicate- 

*  I  am  somewhat  In  doubt  as  to  the  major's  meaning  here,  unless  he 
had  in  mind  Shakespeare's  line:  "What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to 
Hecuba?" — TELE  AUTHOR. 
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like.  If  you  can  you  can  —  and  if  you  can't 
you  can't.'5 

"I'm  sure  that's  very  true,"  admitted  Giddy. 

He  was  a  trifle  embarrassed  then  to  note 
that  the  major  had  undergone  some  curious 
physical  change.  He  seemed  to  have  swollen 
up  a  good  deal.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  had  opened  his  mouth  slightly  and  his  red 
tongue  was  wiggling  against  his  teeth.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  begun  to  boil  inside. 

"Pardon  me  for  laughin',"  said  the  major. 
"You  see,  I'm  so  humorous  — though  of  course 
never  forgettin'  to  be  polite.'1 

"And  the  little  ones?'  suggested  Giddy. 
He  was  really  a  bit  embarrassed  and  wished 
to  change  the  subject;  and  besides,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  very  little  bears. 

The  major  struggled  with  himself  a  moment 
longer  and  then  he  regained  his  self-control. 
"The  cubs?"  he  asked.  "Well,  there  you've 
got  me.  We  calls  'em  the  Hungarians  —  be- 
cause they're  always  hungry.  But  the  truth 
is,  we  haven't  named  'em  yet." 

The  missus  now  interposed.     "They're  still 
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very  young,  you  see,"  she  said.  "And  it's 
sometimes  difficult  to  think  of  suitable  names." 
'I've  often  wondered,"  said  Giddy,  "where 
you  would  get  a  lot  of  names,  if  there  were  a 
large  family." 

'Just  so,"  said  the  missus.  "And  I  really 
did  think  of  one  name  —  though  I  haven't 
given  it  out  yet.  Iodine.  That's  the  name 
I've  thought  of.  But  I  can't  think  of  another 
name  as  pretty  as  that,  and  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  give  one  a  prettier  name  than  the  other. 
If  I  can't  think  of  another  pretty  name  I'll 
not  use  Iodine  at  all." 

She  sighed  rather  sadly,  and  Giddy  thought 
how  very  large  she  was  when  she  sighed.  Still, 
he  did  not  mind  her  being  large.  He  thought 
her  very  kind-appearing.  She  wore  a  large 
gingham  apron,  and  there  was  an  immense 
pair  of  spectacles  riding  on  her  nose.  He 
thought  she  looked  very  interesting  indeed 
when  she  lowered  her  head  to  look  over  her 
spectacles. 

She  was  now  gazing  into  vacancy,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  she  surprised  Giddy  by  bringing  her 
hands  together  sharply.  Her  whole  bearing 
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changed.  "Ancdine!9  she  shouted.  "The 
very  name:  Iodine  and  Analine  I  The  dear 
little  things  shall  both  have  pretty  names !' 

She  turned  with  great  fondness  toward  the 
cubs. 

The  major  was  smiling  at  her  indulgently. 
"There,  there!'  he  said,  'I  reckon  they're 
pretty  young  for  names  yet.  We  might  just 
go  on  calling  them  the  Hungarians  for  a  while 
longer.'3  He  turned  to  Giddy.  "That's  the 
missus  for  you!'  he  said  proudly.  And  then 
with  a  brisk  air  he  continued:  sWe  were  just 
having  a  little  music  when  you  came.  You 
see,  I'm  terrible  musical,  too.  But  we'll  call 
it  a  day  in  honor  of  the  occasion  —  a  visitor 
havin'  come,  I  mean.  And  now  I  invites  you 
to  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home.': 

He  paused  a  moment,  regarding  Giddy  rather 
whimsically.  And  then  —  "Name,  please?"  he 
said. 

"I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,"  said  Giddy.  "I 
had  forgotten.  Giddy  —  my  name  is  Giddy." 

"Just  so.  Well,  Giddy — to  put  it  humor- 
ous, and  not  forgettin'  to  be  polite  —  welcome 
to  the  bosom  of  our  family  !' 
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THE   SINGULAR  AND   MOVING  STORY 
OF   ANANIAS   AND   SAPPHIRA 

IT  seemed  that  the  major's  idea  was  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  host  was  to  show  a  visitor 
every  nook  and  corner  of  his  habitation.  Evi- 
dently the  family  understood  this,  for  no  sooner 
had  Giddy  introduced  himself  formally,  and 
the  major  had  arisen  with  a  significant  glance 
toward  the  remoter  parts  of  the  cave,  than  the 
entire  family  made  ready  for  a  general  inspec- 
tion —  all  save  the  missus.  She  returned  to 
her  place  on  the  ledge  of  rock  and  sat  down 
silently.  She  took  her  sewing  from  an  adjacent 
ledge  and  began  working  industriously  on  a 
new  apron  she  had  been  making  for  one  of  the 
children. 

"Won't  you  come  with  us,  missus?'  asked 
the  major,  turning  for  a  moment  to  address 
her. 

She  only  lowered  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  reproachfully  over  the  top  of  her  glasses. 
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"I  thought  you  might  go  along,"  persisted 
the  major.  "To  put  it  humorous,  and  not 
forgettin'  to  be  polite  —  'the  more  the  mer- 


rier.' 


At  this  point  Sapphira  addressed  her  father. 
"Mother  is  feeling  a  little  under  the  weather/3 
she  said. 

"She  ate  too  much  for  breakfast/3  amended 
Ananias. 

"U — um!'  said  the  major.  And  he  added: 
"It's  an  old  sayin',  and  a  true  one:  Too  many 
broths  spoil  the  cook." 

He  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  when  he  had 
spoken,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  beginning 
to  boil  inside  again.  He  removed  his  hand 
long  enough  to  catch  Giddy's  eye  after  a  mo- 
ment, and  added:  "That  was  a  good  one! 
There's  humor  for  you  !  Too  many  broths  .  .  ." 
He  could  not  continue.  His  red  tongue  was 
wiggling  against  his  teeth,  and  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  cheeks.  "  Too  many  broths" 
he  added  helplessly,  and  then  he  gave  it  up. 

It  appeared  that  Hecuba  had  not  been  at- 
tending when  the  major  spoke;  but  now  she 
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turned  in  time  to  see  him  struggling  to  regain 
his  composure,  and  she  began  to  laugh  loudly. 
"That  certainly  was  a  good  one !"  she  declared; 
and  then  she  began  to  hold  her  sides  as  if  she 
could  not  endure  anything  quite  so  funny  as 
the  major's  joke. 

Ananias  stared  resentfully  at  Hecuba  for  just 
an  instant;  and  then  he  turned  to  his  father 
with  a  blank  expression  in  his  eyes.  *  That's 
not  the  way  to  say  it,  father,"  he  declared. 
"It's  'too  many  cooks ' 

But  the  major  regained  his  voice  in  a  very 
surprising  manner.  "Get  out!'  he  thundered. 
"Who  are  you  to  tell  me  what  is  right?'  He 
seemed  really  indignant.  "Tryin'  to  spoil  a 
nice,  delicate  joke.  I'll  say  it  any  way  I  please  ! 
Look  at  your  poor  adopted  sister  —  and  then 
tell  me  I  said  it  wrong !' 

Hecuba  was  still  laughing  helplessly.  "Oh, 
such  a  joke!'  she  managed  to  exclaim.  And 
at  this  Ananias  and  Sapphira  glared  at  her  with 
perfect  contempt. 

Giddy  thought  this  a  very  good  time  to  say 
something  diverting.  "What  very  roomy  quar- 
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ters  you  have!'  he  said  pleasantly.  That 
was  another  thing  he  remembered  having  heard 
his  Aunt  Mildred  say.  He  thought  it  very 
neat. 

"We  have  that,"  said  the  major.  "But  I'm 
not  thinkin'  of  the  quarters  just  now.  I'm 
thinkin'  you're  a  terrible  tactful  boy.  And  if 
there's  anything  I  values  it's  tact.  Next  to 
humor  and  politeness,  give  us  tact,  says  I. 
It'll  do  Ananias  and  Sapphira  good  to  know 

you." 

They  continued  their  inspection  of  the  cave, 
then,  and  Giddy  was  greatly  delighted  with 
everything  he  saw.  There  was  a  dining-room, 
with  a  table  and  rough  chairs.  There  was 
another  great  opening  to  the  outer  air  where 
the  dining-room  was,  and  just  outside  this 
opening  a  fountain  flowed  from  the  rock  and 
disappeared  down  the  mountainside.  Thus 
one  need  only  step  outside  the  cave  to  obtain 
water.  And  there  were  shadowy  ledges  where 
all  the  bears  slept  —  ledges  which  extended 
quite  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  You 
could  not  see  the  end  of  them.  And  Giddy 
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thought  it  would  be  simply  delicious  to  explore 
those  ledges,  and  find  out,  perhaps,  how  far 
they  went. 

It  seemed  that  the  inspection  was  over,  then, 
and  the  major  yawned  mightily.  "If  you'll 
excuse  me,"  he  said  to  Giddy,  "I  think  I'll 
take  a  little  nap  now.  To  put  it  humorous, 
and  not  forgettin*  to  be  polite,  I'm  great  for 
my  forty  winks.  Next  to  humor  and  polite- 
ness —  and  tact,  of  course  —  I  says,  give  us 
plenty  of  sleep." 

He  was  clambering  up  onto  the  ledge,  when 
Hecuba  also  yawned.  "Is  there  anything  as 
good  as  a  nice  nap?'  she  asked  —  of  no  one  in 
particular;  and  she  too  disappeared,  while 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  looked  at  each  other 
significantly,  their  lips  actually  curling  with 
scorn. 

The  little  Hungarians  bounded  back  to  their 
mother,  and  then  Ananias  addressed  Giddy  in 
a  somewhat  confidential  manner.  'Come  out- 
side with  Sapphira  and  me,"  he  said.  "We 
want  to  tell  you  something." 

And  outside  the  cave,  on  a  ledge  overlooking 
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many  miles  of  placid  landscape,  Ananias  told 
this  strange  story: 

"There  is  no  need  to  tell  you"  — he  began 
—  "that  you  have  fallen  into  very  strange 
company.  But  you  may  be  sure  it  seems  no 
stranger  to  you  than  it  does  to  me  and  Sap- 
phira.  How  we  should  like  to  go  away  with 
you  and  never  see  this  place  again ! 

"You  see,  it  is  our  father — our  father  and 
Hecuba.  They  are  to  blame.  How  shall  I 
explain  it  to  you  ?  It  is  father's  uncouthness. 
You  have  observed  how  uncouth  he  is  ?  It  has 
always  been  so.  From  our  earliest  moments 
I  can  recall  his  loud  laughter.  He  must,  for- 
sooth, forever  put  things  humorous. 

"There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  we  might 
succeed  in  making  him  a  cultured,  well-behaved 
person.  We  used  to  correct  him  constantly. 
We  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  he  would 
surely  come  to  some  bad  end  if  he  did  not  mend 
his  ways.  I  mind  me  once  of  telling  him  that 
he  would  be  caught  and  put  into  a  zoo  if  he 
did  not  give  over  his  clownish  customs.  And 
I  can  remember  how  he  looked  at  me  then 
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—  as  if,  indeed,  he  were  beholding  a  sad  fu- 
ture. 

"And  then  Hecuba  came.  Oh,  that  sad 
day !  You  can  see  that  she  exerts  a  bad  in- 
fluence over  him.  She  never  hears  what  he 
says  at  first,  but  in  a  minute  she  is  screaming 
with  joy  —  as  if  she  considered  his  sayings 
perfect.  She  does  this,  you  see,  to  gain  favor 
with  him;  and  already  he  regards  her  more 
highly  than  he  regards  me  and  my  sister. 

"It  was  the  day  after  Hecuba  came  that  the 
critical  moment  arrived.  Father  was  insist- 
ing upon  one  of  those  silly  music  lessons  of  his, 
and  he  was  pretending  to  be  delighted  because 
Hecuba  —  as  he  said  —  possessed  a  very  su- 
perior voice.  It  was  then  that  I  almost  ex- 
ceeded proper  bounds.  'You  had  better  not 
sing  any  more,  father,'  I  said.  And  I  added, 
'I  saw  some  men  on  the  slope  a  little  while 
ago,  and  they  looked  like  zoo  keepers ! '  It  was 
then  that  he  stared  at  me  more  sternly  than  he 
had  ever  done  before. 

"I  turned  to  Sapphira.  'Is  it  not  true?'  I 
asked.  And  Sapphira  said:  'It  is  true.' 
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"You  must  know  that  our  names  were  not 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  then.  We  had  been 
named  Bud  and  Sis.  Bud  and  Sis  I  Can  you 
imagine  how  we  felt  with  names  like  that? 

"Well,  when  Sapphira  said,  'It  is  true,' 
father  thought  intently  for  a  long  moment, 
and  then  he  said:  'I  have  a  new  name  for  you 
two.  Hereafter  you  shall  be  called  Ananias 
and  Sapphira ! ' 

"Really,  it  was  the  first  graceful  thing  he 
had  ever  done.  And  we  never  could  under- 
stand why  he  should  have  been  kind  to  us  just 
at  that  moment.  It  seemed  that  he  was  not 
ungrateful,  after  all. 

"But  conditions  have  not  improved.  How 
can  they,  when  Hecuba  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  flatter  him  and  imitate  him  and  laugh  at 
him?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Ana- 
nias concluded:  "We  felt  we  ought  to  tell  you 
all  this,  so  that  you  may  understand.  We 
always  confide  in  every  one  who  comes  to 


see  us.' 


Giddy  was  frowning  delicately.     "But  I  must 
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say,  I  like  your  father  very  much,"  he  said. 
"He  is  so  jolly  and  — and  friendly." 

"Yes,  he  is  that,"  conceded  Ananias.  And 
both  Ananias  and  Sapphira  brightened  con- 
siderably. "Of  course  we  wished  you  to  see 
his  good  traits  —  and  that  is  why  I  spoke  to 
you  of  the  manner  in  which  Hecuba  has  spoiled 
him." 

The  story  had  to  be  abruptly  ended  here,  for 
the  major  had  finished  his  nap,  and  he  and 
Hecuba  came  out  of  the  cave,  yawning  mightily. 
That  is,  the  major  yawned,  and  then  Hecuba 
yawned. 

"Time  to  draw  lots!"  said  the  major  loudly; 
and  Giddy  noticed  that  this  announcement  — 
whatever  it  meant  —  served  to  place  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  in  an  immediate  good  humor. 

"Oh,  fine!5  exclaimed  Ananias,  and  then  he 
added  falteringly:  "May  Giddy  join  us?' 

The  major  smiled  broadly.  "Giddy,  too  — 
by  all  means,  if  you  like.  You  see,  Giddy"  — 
this  directly  to  the  guest  —  "we  draw  lots  of 
an  evening  to  see  who  shall  go  and  get  the 

pies." 
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"The  pies?'   murmured  Giddy. 
'One  of  us  has  to  go  to  the  house  of  the 
Goodwife  down  on  the  slope  to  get  the  pump- 
kin pies  for  supper.     It's  a  great  adventure. 
Are  you  with  us  ? ' 

It  seemed  to  Giddy  that  it  really  would  be 
an  adventure  to  go  for  the  pies,  if  some  one 
would  show  him  the  way.  And  he  said:  "It 
would  be  very  nice!' 

It  seemed  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
The  major  brought  forth  a  small  bundle  of 
sticks.  He  changed  their  positions  repeatedly, 
and  concealed  one  end  of  the  bundle  under 
his  hand.  "The  one  that  draws  the  shortest 
stick  goes  for  the  pies,"  he  explained.  He  added, 
looking  at  each  member  of  the  group:  "All 
ready  ? ' 

The  sticks  were  drawn.  There  was  really 
a  good  deal  of  excitement.  The  major  drew 
too.  And  then  the  sticks  which  had  been 
drawn  were  compared. 

There  was  a  cry  of  delight.  Giddy  had  drawn 
the  shortest  stick ! 
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THE    HOUSE   OF   THE   MAGIC   CARPET 
—  AND    OTHER   MYSTERIES 

THEY  all  conducted  Giddy  along  the  path 
before  the  cave  until  they  had  rounded  a 
curve. 

"You  see  that  little  house  down  there  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain?'  asked  the  major,  and 
greatly  to  his  surprise  Giddy  saw  a  human 
habitation  down  below  them,  perched  in  a 
pocket  on  the  mountain. 

"That's  where  the  Goodwife  lives,"  continued 
the  major.  "And  she's  the  best  cook  to  be 
found  for  miles  around.  She  makes  pies  for 
us.  Leaves  them  out  on  the  back  porch, 
handy.  Sapphira,  you  go  and  bring  plates  to 
put  the  pies  on.  And  you,  Giddy  —  you  know 
you  want  to  be  a  little  careful  when  you're 
going  into  the  garden."  He  turned  his  eyes 
away  so  that  Giddy  could  not  see  them.  'We 
usually  manage  not  to  be  seen  —  so's  not  to 
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startle  the  Goodwife,  you  understand.  You 
want  to  be  quiet.  They're  mighty  easy  startled 
—  Goodwives  are.  And  don't  take  her  plates  — 
for  fear  she  won't  set  any  more  pies  out  on 
the  porch.'1 

Giddy  was  wondering  what  all  this  meant 
when  Sapphira  returned  with  two  light  plates. 
And  as  he  took  them  into  his  hands  a  little 
falteringly  the  major  added:  "And  look  out 
for  dogs.  And  — I  think  that's  all.'2 

"Dogs?'  murmured  Giddy.  He  had  seen 
no  dogs.  They  hadn't  entered  his  mind  at 
all. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  major.  "You 
always  want  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  dogs. 
It's  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one  —  A  watched 
Spot  never  foils !' 

Giddy  was  pondering  this  when  he  realized 
that  the  major  was  in  distress  again.  He  was 
boiling  on  the  inside  very  violently.  "A  watched 
Spot  .  .  ."  he  repeated;  "a  watched  Spot — ': 
and  then  he  could  get  no  further.  He  was 
wiping  his  eyes. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira  —  and  I  fear  Giddy, 
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too  —  were  regarding  him  wonderingly,  when  he 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  head.  "Oh,  where's 
Hecuba!'  he  demanded.  "A  good  un  like 

that !" 

Whereat  Hecuba  took  her  position  in  front 
of  him  and  began  to  laugh  loudly.  And  Hec- 
uba's rather  forced  laughter  was  the  last  thing 
Giddy  heard  as  he  disappeared  down  the  path 
which  led  to  the  Goodwife's  hut. 

While  he  was  still  quite  a  distance  from  the 
hut  he  could  see  the  pumpkin  pies  the  major 
had  said  he  would  find.  They  were  out  on  the 
porch  on  a  shelf:  two  fine  pies  of  great  depth, 
and  very  rich  in  color. 

But  he  was  interested  in  other  things  beside 
the  pumpkin  pies.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
hut  of  the  Goodwife  was  a  very  lovely  little 
house.  It  was  so  neat  and  home-like.  There 
were  trees  about  it,  and  birds  were  singing  in 
the  trees.  There  were  also  little  flower-beds, 
very  neat  and  trim,  and  showing  many  bright 
colors.  There  were  also  bee-hives  surrounded 
by  humming  bees/  And  everything  seemed 
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rather  old.  That  indeed  was  what  pleased 
Giddy  most  of  all.  It  didn't  seem  like  just  a 
house.  It  seemed  like  a  very  wonderful  home, 
where  perhaps  persons  had  loved  one  another 
for  many  years,  and  where  many  happy  dreams 
had  been  dreamed. 

But  of  the  Goodwife  he  saw  nothing. 

He  entered  the  gate  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  about  him.  Despite  the  advice  of  the 
major  he  meant  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Good- 
wife  before  he  took  her  pies.  Where  was  the 
Goodwife?  It  was  very  still  for  a  moment. 
The  birds  in  the  trees  had  left  off  singing  and 
were  looking  down  at  him  as  if  they  thought 
him  a  rather  interesting  visitor.  They  watched 
him  closely  as  he  approached  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  porch.  And  then  he  forgot  the  birds 
because  he  was  again  interested  in  the  pumpkin 
pies.  He  was  sure  there  must  be  a  good  deal 
of  cinnamon  and  ginger  in  them  —  and  per- 
haps molasses.  Indeed,  he  had  never  seen 
such  fine  pumpkin  pies  in  all  his  life. 

However,  he  felt  a  certain  unwillingness  to 
inspect  the  pies  any  longer  while  he  was  as  yet 
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unannounced.  One  ought  to  knock  at  the  door, 
certainly,  when  one  went  to  a  strange  house. 
That  wras  the  very  first  thing  to  do.  And  so 
he  knocked  softly  on  the  door.  If  the  Good- 
wife  were  all  alone  she  might  be  startled  by  a 
sudden,  loud  knocking. 

But  there  was  no  response  to  his  knock.  He 
listened  for  the  approach  of  footsteps,  for  the 
rustle  of  a  skirt  —  perhaps  for  a  cheerful  voice 
singing.  He  was  sure  there  must  be  a  very 
cheerful  person  about  such  a  house.  That  was 
what  you  felt  as  soon  as  you  were  in  the  yard 
—  before  you  had  even  set  foot  on  the  porch. 

He  knocked  again  —  this  time  a  little  louder. 
And  now  there  was  a  response  —  yet  not  the 
sort  of  response  he  had  expected.  There  was 
a  distant  voice,  and  it  said  faintly,  yet  pleasantly 
enough:  6 Come  in!' 

Giddy  did  not  like  to  knock  at  a  door  and 
have  a  voice  say:  "Come  in!" — even  when 
it  was  said  cheerfully.  It  was  so  much  nicer 
to  have  some  one  come  to  the  door  and  be 
standing  there  with  a  welcoming  manner  when 
the  door  was  opened.  To  be  told  to  come  in 
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was  too  much  like  opening  a  package  and  find- 
ing nothing  on  the  inside,  when  you  were  look- 
ing perhaps  for  something  quite  beautiful. 

However,  he  had  no  choice,  of  course;  and  so 
he  opened  the  door  slowly  and  looked  into  the 
house. 

The  very  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  black  crow, 
perched  on  a  table  on  the  edge  of  a  work-basket. 
The  crow  was  hurriedly  examining  the  contents 
of  the  work-basket,  and  did  not  look  up  when 
the  door  opened. 

Giddy  looked  about  the  room  to  see  who  it 
was  that  had  bidden  him  enter.  There  was  no 
one  in  sight;  but  it  was  a  pleasure  just  to  look 
at  the  room.  It  was  a  very  cheerful  room,  he 
thought.  There  was  a  big  stone  fireplace,  and 
a  cuckoo  clock  on  the  wall,  and  a  china  dog  on 
the  mantel.  He  thought  them  all  very  artistic. 
But  most  wonderful  of  all  was  the  carpet  on  the 
floor.  He  must  remember  to  tell  his  mother 
about  that  carpet.  He  thought  it  much  nicer 
than  any  carpet  there  was  in  his  own  home. 
It  seemed  a  kind  of  sunshiny  carpet.  He  had 
the  strange  thought  that  one  could  not  possibly 
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be  unhappy  as  long  as  one  stood  or  walked  on 
a  carpet  like  that.  He  thought  perhaps  it 
was  a  sort  of  magic  carpet. 

There  was  also  a  mat  of  the  same  material 
as  the  carpet  on  a  chair  by  the  fireplace  —  and 
it  is  quite  true  that  when  Giddy  saw  that  mat 
on  the  chair  he  had  an  instant  wish  to  sit  down 
on  the  chair  and  look  at  the  fireplace,  or  per- 
haps to  look  at  a  book.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  he  were  to  sit  down  in  that  chair  he  should 
be  tempted  never  to  get  up  at  all.  More  than 
that,  he  had  the  conviction  that  if  one  were  to 
sit  on  such  a  mat  one  would  be  sure  to  see 
only  the  bright  side  of  things.  Such  a  mat 
would  be  worth  having,  certainly ! 

Just  then  things  began  to  happen  in  a  rather 
surprising  way. 

The  black  crow  sprang  into  the  air  and  dis- 
appeared through  an  open  window.  There 
was  just  a  black  streak  —  and  then  the  crow 
was  gone.  And  at  the  very  same  time  an  inner 
door  opened  and  a  face  appeared. 

It  was  the  face  of  an  elderly  person  who 
Giddy  felt  sure  must  be  the  Goodwife,  and  who 
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looked  at  him  with  shrewd,  suspicious  eyes. 
She  took  a  step  forward  into  the  room,  so  that 
she  was  standing  on  the  magic  carpet  —  and 
presto !  the  carpet  was  no  longer  a  magic  car- 
pet !  It  now  seemed  really  dull  and  common- 
place. 

"Who  are  you?'   the  old  lady  demanded. 

"I  am  Giddy,"  was  the  polite  reply,  'and  I 
have  come  for  the  pies." 

"Have  you,  indeed!"  said  the  old  lady. 
"That's  strange.  I'm  very  glad  to  set  eyes  on 
you  at  last.  Sit  down  —  do  !' 

"I  think  you  were  expecting  me?'  inquired 
Giddy  in  a  slightly  dubious  tone.  Her  manner 
was  really  a  little  peculiar. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  was,"  replied  the  old  lady. 
"You  see,  I  so  seldom  know  when  the  pies  are 
taken,  or  who  takes  them.  It's  some  satisfac- 
tion at  last  to  see  one  of  you ! ' 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  come  for  them," 
said  Giddy  frankly.  "But  doesn't  the  major 
—  I  mean,  doesn't  anybody  ever  let  you  know 
when  they  come  for  them  ? ' 

"They  do  not.     I  leave  the  pies  out  on  the 
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porch,  and  while  my  back  is  turned  they  dis- 
appear." 

"And  do  you  never  eat  them  yourself  ?  "  asked 
Giddy  in  amazement. 

She  laughed  quite  heartily  at  this  —  and  just 
for  an  instant  the  carpet  seemed  to  glow  richly. 
Clearly  the  old  lady  was  not  a  wholly  disagree- 
able person,  after  all.  "Bless  your  heart  — 
yes!'  she  said.  "I  always  make  enough  for 
myself,  too  —  for  myself  and  the  Goodman 
and  our  daughter." 

Giddy  felt  a  completely  delicious  sensation 
steal  over  him.  Her  saying  something  about 
her  Goodman  —  he  thought  this  most  appro- 
priate, considering  the  cuckoo  clock  and  every- 
thing. But  then  his  eyes  began  to  express  his 
perplexity.  "Still,"  he  said,  "I  don't  under- 
stand about  your  putting  the  —  the  extra  pies 
out  on  the  porch." 

She  lowered  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper 
as  she  replied:  "I  put  them  there  for  the 
sorceress ! ' 

Before  Giddy  could  check  himself  he  had 
exclaimed  "Oh!'  and  he  had  a  really  peculiar 
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sensation.  He  remembered  how  the  black  crow 
had  flown  out  of  the  room,  and  how  the  carpet 
had  changed  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  when 
the  old  lady  once  set  foot  on  it.  But  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  guest  ought  not  to  betray  too 
much  surprise,  and  he  brought  his  voice  under 
control  very  well  when  he  replied:  "Oh,  the 
sorceress.  I  see.  I  suppose  it's  the  usual 
thing,  when  you  live  in  a  cottage  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  to  have  a  sorceress  about  ? ' 

The  old  lady  looked  this  way  and  that  in  a 
very  mysterious  manner  before  replying:  'I 
can't  say  I  know  of  any  rule.  I  only  know  I 
wouldn't  get  along  without  one.  There's  no 
telling  what  would  happen,  if  it  weren't  for  the 


sorceress.' 


"But — but  what  would  happen ?"  ventured 
Giddy. 

The  old  woman  looked  all  about  her  again, 
and  then  she  brought  her  chair  close  to  Gid- 
dy's.  For  a  moment  she  sat  with  her  finger 
on  her  lip,  and  then  she  said  in  a  whisper: 
"You  must  know,  then,  that  you  are  in  a  house 

of  mystery !' 
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'Indeed!'   replied  Giddy. 
"Listen,"   continued  the   old  woman,   "and 
you  shall  hear  the  story  of  this  house !' 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE   STORY   OF   THE   SORCERESS,  THE 
CHARMED   THIMBLE,   AND   ALADDIN, 

THE   CROW 


must  know,  then,"  began  the  Good- 
wife,  "that  when  my  Goodman  and  I 
first  came  here  to  live,  there  was  no  happier 
couple  to  be  found  in  the  world  anywhere. 
From  morn  till  night  I  sang  as  I  worked,  and 
often  and  often  I  stepped  to  my  window  to 
look  deep  into  the  forest  where  my  Goodman 
was  at  work.  Next  to  the  joy  of  having  him 
with  me  in  the  house,  there  was  the  joy  of 
dreaming  of  him  when  he  was  absent." 

She  paused  as  if  to  assemble  her  materials, 
and  Giddy  interposed  politely,  'He  was  a 
charcoal  burner,  of  course?'  He  had  listened 
to  many  a  story  which  began  just  like  the 
Goodwife's,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Goodman 
had  been  a  charcoal  burner. 
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"A  charcoal  burner,  certainly,"  replied  the 
Goodwife. 

"In  the  forest  hard  by,"  suggested  Giddy. 
That,  too,  had  always  been  in  the  story. 

"In  the  forest  hard  by,  just  as  you  say," 
said  the  Goodwife,  looking  at  Giddy  with  a 
certain  mild  perplexity,  as  if  he  were  saying 
things  which  everybody  knew. 

He  snuggled  back  into  his  chair  with  a  sigh 
of  perfect  contentment.  The  story  was  prop- 
erly launched  now,  and  he  had  only  to  wait 
for  the  revelation  of  delicious  mysteries. 

The  years  passed,"  said  the  Goodwife, 
and  I  continued  to  sing  like  a  bird,  and  the 
skies  were  always  fair.  A  little  daughter  blessed 
our  union  —  Skybright,  by  name.  And  when 
she  came  it  was  given  me  to  realize  that  you  can 
love  one  person  twice  as  much  by  having  two 
to  love.  It  was  a  very  dear  and  fine  thing  to 
learn.  And  where  there  had  been  two  of  us 
who  were  perfectly  happy,  there  were  now  three 
who  were  three  times  as  happy.  There  were 
times  when  I  used  to  look  out  of  my  casement 
at  the  stars  in  the  sky  of  an  evening,  and  I 
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used  to  think  that  if  there  had  been  even  one 
little  star  more  my  heart  must  have  stopped 
beating  from  sheer  joy. 

"I  cannot  tell  what  it  was  that  first  came  to 
mar  my  happiness.  It  was  nothing  I  could 
see  or  hear  or  touch.  All  I  knew  was  that  one 
morning  I  realized  that  there  were  evil  forces 
in  the  forest,  and  even  in  the  house.  There 
were  ha'nts  all  about  me.'3 

"Han'ts?'   echoed  Giddy  wonderingly. 

"I  had  no  name  for  them  at  first,"  continued 
the  Goodwife.  "It  was  the  Sorceress  who  after- 
ward gave  me  a  name  for  the  evil  forces.  But 
no  matter  —  I  knew  they  were  there.  And  I 
knew  that  my  duty  from  that  day  was  to  shield 
my  family  from  the  han'ts,  and  to  escape  my- 
self from  their  wicked  ways. 

"I  told  my  husband  about  the  ha'nts.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Was  he  grateful?  He 
was  not.  He  laughed  at  my  fears.  But  I  was 
not  to  be  blinded  by  his  blindness.  When  he 
set  forth  of  a  morning  to  work  among  his  bra- 
ziers I  would  stand  in  the  doorway  and  watch 
him  depart.  'Beware  of  the  ha'nts,'  I  would 
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say,  and  when  he  returned  of  an  evening  I 
would  rush  to  meet  him.  'My  dear  husband/ 
I  would  exclaim,  'you  have  escaped  once  more 
from  the  ha'nts.'  But  for  my  wifely  solicitude 
I  won  no  gratitude.  My  Goodman  would  only 
smile  —  at  first  brightly,  and  then  a  little 
sadly,  and  reply : '  What  has  come  over  my  Good- 
wife,  who  used  to  sing  the  whole  day  long?' 
But  he  was  stubborn,  and  to  this  day  he  declares 
there  are  no  ha'nts  lying  in  wait  for  us  all." 

Giddy  was  looking  at  her  quite  wonderingly. 
She  would  explain,  presently,  what  the  ha'nts 
were  —  and  then  he  would  know.  But  for  the 
moment  he  was  altogether  in  the  dark.  How- 
ever, the  Goodwife  paid  no  heed  to  him.  She 
was  gazing  into  vacancy.  She  resumed: 

"My  next  source  of  grief  was  Sky  bright,  my 
daughter.  I  used  to  watch  her  as  she  went 
into  the  forest  to  play.  I  feared  that  even 
the  wind  might  touch  her  too  roughly.  She 
would  sometimes  go  so  far  among  the  trees 
that  she  could  hear  her  father  at  his  work. 
'Beware  the  ha'nts,  my  daughter,'  I  would 
call  after  her;  and  she  would  only  smile  at  me 
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over  her  shoulder  —  and  then  go  thoughtlessly 
among  the  very  darkest  trees.  At  last  one 
day  she  declared:  'I  don't  know  what  ha'nts 
are,  mother.' 

Giddy  was  extraordinarily  relieved.  This 
gave  him  the  very  chance  he  had  been  awaiting. 
"I — I  don't  believe  I  know  myself,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 

The  Good  wife  looked  at  him  pityingly.  * '  You 
are  so  young!'  she  said.  'In  good  time  you 
will  learn. ': 

"But — but  how  am  I  to  learn?'  asked 
Giddy.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Good- 
wife's  story,  but  he  felt  certain  he  should  under- 
stand it  better  if  he  could  have  things  explained 
as  she  went  along. 

"Your  elders  will  inform  you,  dear  child," 
said  the  Goodwife.  "They  will  not  permit 
you  to  remain  in  ignorance." 

"Well  .  .  ."  said  Giddy.  He  was  ponder- 
ing deeply.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  ha'nts 
were  so  very  bad,  it  was  strange  he  shouldn't 
be  able  to  find  them  for  himself,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  elders  to  tell  him  about  them.  And 
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he  had  to  admit  that  he  had  never  seen  a  single 
ha'nt.  He  had  an  idea  that  if  he  were  to  en- 
counter a  ha'nt,  really,  he  should  not  think 
about  it  so  very  seriously  after  all.  However, 
the  Goodwife  was  continuing: 

"And  then  at  last  the  Sorceress  came,"  she 
said. 

Giddy  sat  more  erectly  in  his  chair.  This 
was  something  more  like  it.  A  sorceress.  Now 
he  should  have  something  to  tell  his  Uncle 
William ! 

"That  day  the  Sorceress  first  came  seemed 
to  me  the  happiest  day  I  had  known  in  many 
a  year,"  declared  the  Goodwife.  'She  con- 
firmed my  worst  fears.  She  gave  me  the  name 
without  which  I  should  always  have  remained 
more  or  less  helpless.  It  was  she  who  breathed 
that  dark  word  —  ha'nts.  She  was  an  expert 
in  ha'nts.  She  knew  all  about  them.  It  was 
really  wonderful." 

"And  the  Sorceress?"  interrupted  Giddy. 
"What  was  she  like?  Dark,  I  suppose?' 

"Very  dark.  Her  name  was  Mandy.  She 
took  in  washing  for  the  ladies  in  the  village 
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hard  by.  And  she  was  the  most  wonderful 
sorceress  I  have  ever  encountered.'1 

Giddy  settled  back  into  his  chair  more  com- 
fortably. He  was  somewhat  disappointed  in 
the  name  of  the  Sorceress.  He  had  once  heard 
of  a  sorceress  called  Cleopatra.  And  —  well, 
Mandy  did  not  seem  wholly  satisfactory.  But 
perhaps  the  name  wouldn't  matter  so  much,  if 
he  should  listen  in  patience.  Yet  what  was  the 
good,  after  all,  in  having  a  sorceress,  if  she  didn't 
have  a  kind  of  —  well,  shivery  name  ? 

"She  assured  me,"  continued  the  Goodwife, 
"that  the  ha'nts  which  hovered  about  me  were 
members  of  a  particularly  wicked  family.  She 
made  me  tremble.  But  she  instantly  came  to 
my  rescue.  She  would  conjure  the  ha'nts  for 
me,  she  declared." 

Giddy  inquired  uneasily,   'Er ?' 

"That  means  she  promised  to  drive  them 
away.  But  she  would  do  so  only  upon  my 
promise  that  she  should  be  well  paid.  She 
would  accept  payment,  she  said,  in  the  form  of 
pumpkin  pies  —  with  plenty  of  frosting  on 
them.  She  warned  me  that  if  I  skimped  the 
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frosting  the  ha'nts  might  visit  me  some  day 
when  her  back  was  turned,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  conjure  them." 

"And  so  you  wanted  to  put  lots  of  frosting 
on,"  suggested  Giddy. 

"I  did.  And  she  was  a  generous  creature. 
She  enabled  me  from  the  beginning  to  keep  the 
ha'nts  away." 

"How?"  asked  Giddy,  fairly  squirming  with 
eagerness. 

"She  gave  me  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  a  single 
word  and  carefully  sealed.  'Take  this/  she 
said,  'and  go  to  the  merchant  in  the  village 
hard  by,  and  give  it  to  him  together  with  five 
pennies  which  you  shall  first  drop  into  my 
hand  to  be  placed  under  a  spell.  The  mer- 
chant will  give  you  a  little  box.  With  this  you 
must  return  to  your  house  without  once  looking 
over  your  left  shoulder.' 

"I  did  as  she  bade  me  do,  without  looking 
over  either  shoulder.  And  when  I  returned 
to  my  house  I  opened  the  little  box  which  the 
merchant  had  given  me.  You  can  imagine  my 

surprise " 
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"What  was  in  it?'  demanded  Giddy,  for- 
getting himself  a  little. 

"A  thimble,"  said  the  Goodwife. 

"Oh — a  thimble  .  .  ."  murmured  Giddy. 
It  was  not  so  very  exciting,  after  all. 

"An  ordinary  thimble,  such  as  one  sews  with 
—  nothing  more.  Yet  I  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  true  values  are  not  always  to  be 
recognized  by  outside  appearances.  And  I 
said  to  the  Sorceress:  'What  must  I  do  with 
it?' 

'She  replied:    :You  must  keep  it  somewhere 
in  plain  sight  —  all  the  time.     That  is  all.' 

The  Goodwife  paused  and  shook  her  head 
unhappily. 

"Well?"  inquired  Giddy.  That  seemed  to 
him  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  do.  But  the 
Goodwife  remained  silent  for  a  time.  And 
presently  she  started  on  her  chair,  shivering  and 
drawing  her  old  plaid  shawl  closer  about  her, 
lifting  it  quite  up  to  her  eyes.  She  peered  out 
from  the  edge  of  the  shawl  toward  an  inner 
door  —  a  different  one  from  that  through  which 
she  had  entered.  There  was  a  sound  without; 
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and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  Giddy  that  per- 
haps ha'nts  were  really  there.  It  seemed  to 
him  really  a  delicious  thought.  He  was  to  see 
a  real  ha'nt.  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  the  Sorceress 
who  was  coming? 
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TT 7HATEVER  it  was  it  did  not  come  into 
the  room  just  then.  Indeed,  there  was 
evidence  immediately  of  a  presence  beyond 
that  closed  door  —  a  presence  in  no  degree 
suggesting  that  of  a  ha'nt  or  a  sorceress.  There 
was  a  clear,  lovely  voice  lifted  in  song: 

Who  shall  be  my  welcome  guest 

Where  the  rivers  run, 
Who  shall  guide  me  on  my  quest  ?  — 

Just  the  shining  sun ! 

Who  shall  gild  the  hours  for  me, 

Richly,  one  by  one, 
Who  my  constant  friend  shall  be  ?  — 

Just  the  gentle  sun ! 

Who  shall  bless  me  in  my  dreams 

When  the  day  is  done, 
With  his  unf orgotten  beams  ?  — 

Still,  the  singing  sun  ! 

The  voice  died  away  —  yet  no,  that  isn't  the 
way  Giddy  would  have  thought  of  it.     It  drifted 
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away  as  if  it  were  a  rosy  cloud  and  had  gone 
beyond  a  treetop.  It  was  there  yet  —  it  must 
be! 

"My  daughter,  Skyb right,"  said  the  Good- 
wife.  'I  was  afraid — but  there,  I  had  other 
things  to  tell  you. 

'  Where  was  I  ?  The  thimble  —  yes.  I  had 
the  thimble.  But  it  seemed  that  was  not 
enough.  After  I  had  made  the  Sorceress  two 
of  the  finest  pumpkin  pies  ever  seen  in  this 
world,  she  took  them  aw^ay,  and  then  she  re- 
turned. She  had  something  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  say  to  me.  I  was  now  safe  from 
the  ha'nts  —  yes.  But  there  was  my  Good- 
man. The  ha'nts  would  now  combine  to  tor- 
ment him,  she  said,  unless  something  were 
done  to  win  protection  for  him  too. 

el  was  unhappier  than  ever.  What  had  I 
done  !  To  buy  safety  at  the  expense  of  my  dear 
husband !  It  was  too  bitter.  But  the  Sor- 
ceress, seeing  my  despair,  bade  me  be  of  good 
cheer.  If  she  could  protect  me,  was  it  likely 
that  she  could  not  protect  my  husband  also? 
she  asked.  The  price  ...  of  course,  the  price 
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would  be  a  little  higher.  Four  pies.  And  with 
a  trifle  more  frosting  on  them.  But  what  were 
four  pies  with  much  frosting  on  them  compared 
with  the  benefits  I  was  to  receive? 

'I  instantly  agreed  to  her  terms,  and  she 
promised  to  bring  me  a  charm  which  would 
keep  the  ha'nts  away  from  my  husband,  just 
as  the  thimble  would  keep  them  away  from  me. 
'She  returned  the  next  day  and  brought  with 
her  the  new  charm.  To  my  very  great  amaze- 
ment it  was ': 

'  Oh,  hurry ! '    exclaimed    Giddy,  when    she 
hesitated. 

"It  was  a  young  crow.  As  impish  a  bird  as 
I  ever  hope  to  lay  eyes  on.': 

"The  same  crow  — '   began  Giddy. 

The  Goodwife  nodded.  "The  same.  I  didn't 
know  you'd  seen  him,  though  I  might  have 
known  he'd  be  here  when  you  entered.  Yes, 
it  was  a  young  crow.  Aladdin,  his  name  was. 
And  I  was  told  I  must  keep  him  and  guard  him 
with  the  greatest  care,  but  that  I  must  give 
him  perfect  liberty. 

"It  did  not  seem  a  difficult  thing  to  do  at 
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first.  Aladdin  was  merely  mischievous.  He 
used  to  carry  pebbles  and  drop  them  into  the 
Goodman's  boots,  so  that  he  would  limp  when 
he  went  to  his  work  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
mother  wouldn't  have  known  him.  Or  he  would 
fly  over  the  pot  of  soup  and  drop  the  indigo 
into  it.  Such  little  vexing  things  as  that.  But 
we  laughed  at  first.  It  seemed  quite  comical 
—  for  just  the  first  time  or  two.  But  the  time 
speedily  came  when  we  could  not  see  the  harm- 
less jest  in  such  performances  any  more.  The 
Goodman  used  to  fling  his  boots  about  angrily, 
and  once  when  there  was  a  guest  the  soup  was 
precisely  like  ink.  You  can  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  to  have  such  a  bird  in  the  house 
morning,  noon,  and  night." 

"It  must  have  been  pretty  bad,"  admitted 
Giddy. 

"And  I  could  do  nothing,"  declared  the  Good- 
wife.  'I  had  paid  for  him.  I  had  made  four 
pies  which  would  have  made  a  body  dance  with 
joy.  And  it  was  part  of  the  compact  that  I 
was  to  keep  him.  It  was  a  real  dilemma.  Of 
course,  the  things  he  did  were  not  to  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  evil  things  the  ha'nts  might 
have  done  if  he  had  not  kept  them  away.  But 
it  was  enough  to  make  us  unhappy  very  often. 
And  he  went  from  bad  to  worse.  He  dropped 
the  soap  into  the  well,  so  that  when  the  Good- 
man went  to  the  well  to  pump  himself  a  fresh 
drink  he  brought  forth  lather  for  shaving. 
You  would  have  thought  it  nothing  else,  I 
assure  you!  And" — here  she  lowered  her 
voice  until  her  tones  were  almost  a  gruff  bass 
—  "he  steals  I  He  does,  indeed  !' 

Giddy  was  greatly  impressed.  :You  might 
almost  as  well  have  had  the  —  the  ha'nts  them- 
selves," he  suggested. 

But  the  Goodwife  shook  her  head  vigorously. 
"No,  no!'  she  exclaimed.  "However,  I  must 
get  on  with  my  story.  You  see,  our  troubles 
were  only  beginning.'2 

Giddy  clasped  his  hands  and  made  ready  to 
listen  to  the  end  of  the  story.  There  would 
be  something  more  about  what  the  crow  did, 
he  supposed.  Indeed,  he  rather  hoped  there 
would  be  a  few  more  things  about  the  crow. 

"The  worst  of  it  was,"  resumed  the  Goodwife, 
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"that  the  thimble  I  got  from  the  merchant 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  magic  thimble,  and  you 
know  there  is  evil  magic  as  well  as  good  magic. 
I  found  after  a  time  that  it  had  a  trick  of  dis- 
appearing ! ' 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  Giddy.  "And  com- 
ing back  again  ? ' 

"Certainly  not.  It  never  came  back.  And 
the  Sorceress  declared  I  must  have  looked  over 
my  left  shoulder,  after  all.  She  said  she  would 
bring  me  another  thimble.  But  I  had  to  pay 
her  the  five  pennies,  which  she  put  under  a  spell 
—  and  I  had  to  make  her  six  pumpkin  pies !' 

"Oh,  that  was  too  many  pies!':  declared 
Giddy.  It  seemed  to  him  a  mistake  to  give  so 
many  pies  to  one  person,  even  if  that  person 
were  a  sorceress,  when  there  were  so  many 
others  who  would  have  liked  to  have  them. 

The  Goodwife  lifted  the  edge  of  her  shawl 
and  wiped  away  a  tear.  'But  I  have  yet  to 
tell  you  the  most  painful  truth  of  all,"  she  con- 
fessed. "You  see,  the  second  thimble  disap- 
peared just  like  the  first.  And  then  the  Sor- 
ceress admitted  that  there  were  some  thimbles 
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which  were  not  as  good  as  others,  and  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  on  getting  thim- 
bles until  I  came  upon  one  which  would  not 
disappear,  and  which  would  keep  the  ha'nts 
away. 

"And  so  it  goes  on  — every  few  days  I  have 
to  give  her  five  pennies,  which  she  casts  a  spell 
over,  and  she  gets  me  a  new  thimble,  and  I 
make  her  six  pumpkin  pies.  And  the  thimble 
always  disappears  before  I've  had  time  to  get 
used  to  it." 

She  sighed  deeply.  "However,  I  try  not  to 
complain/3  she  concluded.  "After  all,  I  am 
keeping  the  ha'nts  away.  I  have  a  regular 
system  now.  I  make  the  pies  every  third  day 
and  put  them  out  on  the  porch.  And  even 
then  the  Sorceress  is  not  entirely  satisfied.  She 
claims  that  she  does  not  always  get  them  — 
though  I  am  sure  I  never  fail  to  put  them  there." 

It  occurred  to  Giddy  that  there  was  still 
some  part  of  the  mystery  which  needed  explain- 
ing. He  pondered  a  moment  and  then  asked: 
"But  why  don't  you  keep  the  pies  in  the  house, 
so  you  can  be  sure  she  gets  them?' 
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He  was  sorry  he  had  asked  the  question  for 
he  could  see  instantly  that  the  Goodwife  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  it.  Nevertheless  she 
told  him  why  she  did  not  keep  the  pies  in  the 
house  until  the  Sorceress  came  for  them. 

'My  Goodman  is  displeased  with  the  Sor- 
ceress," she  confessed.  'On  account  of  the 
crow,  Aladdin,  I  suppose.  And  it  has  come  to 
the  pass  that  he  will  not  allow  her  to  come  into 
the  house.  He  even  urges  me  to  cease  dealing 
with  her  entirely.  That  I  cannot  do,  of  course 
—  but  I  can  put  the  pies  out  on  the  porch. 
And  in  the  meantime  I  eagerly  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  may  get  a  good  thimble  —  one 
which  will  not  disappear.  But  I  admit  that 
at  times  I  am  greatly  discouraged.  And  you 
can  see  now  how  the  household  which  was  once 
so  happy  has  now  become  the  scene  of  conten- 
tion and  strife  and  unhappiness." 

Giddy  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together 
and  gazed  before  him  in  his  most  sympathetic 
manner.  'I'm  truly  very  sorry,"  he  said. 
And  then  with  the  thought  of  brightening  the 
Goodwife  he  asked:  "I  hope  you've  got  a 

thimble  now?' 
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She  really  did  seem  to  brighten.  "Yes," 
she  said,  "the  last  one  promises  to  be  a  really 
good  one.  I've  had  it  now  three  days.': 

She  went  to  the  table  near  the  fireplace  and 
took  a  good  old-fashioned  work-basket  into  her 
hands.  She  brought  it  to  Giddy  and  held  it 
before  his  eyes.  'See?'  she  inquired;  and 
Giddy,  looking  into  the  basket,  perceived  a 
plain  thimble  resting  on  a  cushion  which  was 
well  spiked  with  needles  and  pins. 

He  was  really  disappointed  after  all.  It  was 
just  an  ordinary  thimble.  There  couldn't  be 
any  magic  about  it,  he  thought.  And  the  story 
too :  he  had  hoped  that  the  ha'nts  would  finally 
make  their  appearance  —  and  they  never  had. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment,  however,  that  the 
cheerful  song  he  had  heard  a  little  while  earlier 
was  resumed,  beyond  a  closed  door. 

Who  shall  be  my  welcome  guest  .  .  . 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  then  the  door  opened.  And  Giddy,  lift- 
ing his  eyes,  beheld  a  picture  which  he  was  sure 
he  could  never  forget. 
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SKYBRIGHT   APPEARS   AND   STANDS 
ON   THE    MAGIC    CARPET 

A  TALL,  slender  girl  of  great  beauty  stood 
*  *  in  the  doorway. 

She  paused  for  the  briefest  moment  on  the 
threshold,  glancing  into  the  room  at  the  Good- 
wife  and  at  Giddy,  and  then  she  stepped  for- 
ward, closing  the  door  behind  her. 

She  was  now  standing  on  the  carpet  which 
Giddy  had  thought  was  perhaps  a  magic  carpet 
of  some  sort.  And  now  he  knew  it  really  was 
a  magic  carpet.  He  could  not  tell  just  how  he 
knew  this;  but  anyone  could  have  seen  that 
it  was  in  some  strange  way  altogether  like  the 
girl  who  had  come  in  from  the  next  room. 

'This  is  my  daughter,"  said  the  Goodwife, 
smiling  at  Giddy.  "This  is  Skybright.  I 
spoke  to  you  of  her  a  little  while  ago." 

elt  was  she  who  was  singing,"  said  Giddy. 
He  did  not  ask  this.  He  asserted  it.  He  knew. 
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She  was  precisely  like  that  voice  he  had  heard, 
just  as  she  was  strangely  like  the  magic  carpet. 
And  he  forgot  all  the  polite  phrases  his  mother 
had  taught  him  to  use  when  he  was  introduced 
to  anyone.  He  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  beau- 
tiful girl,  and  then  at  the  carpet  on  which  she 
stood.  "It  is  so  beautiful,"  he  said  falter- 
ingly.  "The  carpet,  I  mean.  When  you  stand 
on  it."  He  was  speaking  to  the  girl.  "It  was 
beautiful  before.  But  it  is  more  beautiful 


now.3 


The  girl  smiled  at  him  without  speaking 
right  away;  but  the  Goodwife  remarked,  a 
little  testily:  "It  is  just  a  rag  carpet,  as  anyone 


can  see.' 


The  girl  glanced  at  her  mother  with  a  fleet- 
ing shadow  in  her  eyes.  It  would  have  seemed 
that  she  did  not  like  to  have  the  carpet  called 
a  rag  carpet.  One  would  have  said  that  she 
could  have  found  a  more  beautiful  word  —  and 
one  quite  as  accurate,  at  least.  She  turned  to 
Giddy,  and  she  was  smiling  again.  (I  made  it 
myself,"  she  said.  "I  made  it  out  of  garments 
which  had  been  my  own.  I  put  into  it  only 
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the  garments  in  which  I  had  been  very  happy. 
So  that  when  I  looked  at  it  I  should  always 
have  pleasant  thoughts." 

It  seemed  to  Giddy  that  he  might  have  guessed 
this.  He  thought  it  a  very  sensible  thing  to 
do.  A  strange  idea  came  to  him.  "And  if 
you  knew  you  were  going  to  make  a  carpet  out 
of  your  —  your  garments  some  day,"  he  said, 
"it  would  make  you  try  to  be  happy  all  the 
time  —  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

:  Yes,"  she  replied.    She  nodded.    She  seemed 
very  lovely. 

However,  the  Goodwife  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand this  language  at  all.  She  spoke  up 
like  a  person  who  has  something  really  impor- 
tant to  say.  'I  was  just  telling  him  about  the 
pies  which  have  disappeared,"  she  said  to  Sky- 
bright. 

The  girl  continued  to  regard  Giddy  for  a 
moment  longer;  and  then  she  turned  toward 
her  mother  with  an  air  of  dutifulness.  She  had 
not  asked  where  the  strange  little  boy  came 
from. 

"But  I  didn't  tell  him,"  continued  the  Good- 
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wife,  "what  one  of  my  gravest  suspicions  is." 
She  fixed  her  eyes  impressively  on  Giddy  and 
leaned  well  forward.  She  put  a  hand  on  either 
knee.  "Robbers!'  she  said. 

Giddy  would  have  been  interested  in  any 
reference  to  robbers  at  any  other  time;  but 
just  now  he  wished  he  might  listen  to  Skybright 
speak,  and  he  knew  very  well  that  if  she  were 
to  say  anything  it  would  be  about  something 
far  more  interesting  than  robbers.  But  he 
thought  perhaps  it  would  seem  impolite  not  to 
pay  attention  to  the  Goodwife. 

;  Yes,  sir,  robbers ! '  repeated  the  Goodwife. 
'I  have  heard  that  the  mountain  is  infested 
with  them.  I  thought  for  a  time  it  might  be 
the  Sorceress  who  got  them  —  that  she  took 
them  away  and  then  claimed  that  she  didn't. 
But  I'm  inclined  to  the  belief  now  that  it  has 
been  robbers.'1 

After  all,  this  did  seem  rather  exciting  to 
Giddy.  "It  would  seem  too  bad  to  have  the 
robbers  get  them,"  he  declared. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  Goodwife  a  little  sadly, 
"it  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  to  do  hi  every 
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case.  You  know  I  like  to  make  pies.  And 
sometimes  I  think  the  poor  robbers  must  like 
them  as  well  as  other  folk.  Wouldn't  that  seem 
likely  to  you?  And  I've  thought  maybe  if  I 
made  pies  for  them  it  might  soften  their  hearts, 
so  that  they  wouldn't  want  to  be  robbers  any 


more.' 


This  seemed  really  complicated  to  Giddy. 
"But  isn't  it  pies  and  such  things  that  make 
robbers?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  maybe,"  sighed  the  Goodwife. 

But  Skybright  said  quietly:  'No,  it's  the 
lack  of  them." 

And  when  she  spoke  it  seemed  to  Giddy  that 
the  carpet  brightened  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way.  It  seemed  to  him,  too,  that  what  Sky- 
bright  said  was  perfectly  simple  and  true,  though 
he  had  never  thought  of  it  before.  However, 
she  continued  to  speak  —  and  what  she  said 
left  little  room  for  belief  in  the  theory  that 
robbers  had  come  to  steal  the  pies. 

"I  didn't  tell  you,  mother,"  she  began,  "but 
one  time  not  long  ago  I  was  sitting  by  the 
window  at  night.  There  were  such  lovely 
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stars,  and  I  sat  by  the  window  watching  the 
stars.  And  the  moon  was  shining.  And  I 
heard  a  movement  in  the  yard  and  I  looked  — 
and  what  do  you  suppose?' 

'A.  robber?"  asked  the  Goodwife;  but  Giddy 
said  nothing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  knew 
already  that  it  was  not  a  robber. 

Skyb right  was  smiling  faintly.  "You  might 
call  him  that  —  but  I  shouldn't  wish  to  do  so. 
It  was  just  a  big,  friendly  bear!' 

The  Goodwife  sat  very  erect.  Her  voice 
was  really  shrill  as  she  echoed  the  word  —  "A 
bear  ?  Heaven  help  us  all !  And  weren't  you 
afraid  he  would  carry  you  away  into  the  moun- 
tain with  him?' 

The  girl  shook  her  head  slowly,  smiling  all 
the  time.  'No,"  she  said.  'If  you  could  have 
seen  him !  He  was  rather  awkward,  and  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  so  free  from  malice !  He 
was  rather  pitiful.  He  went  away  into  the  dark 
alone.  I  thought  of  a  very  large  puppy.  I 
think  he  would  have  liked  to  play  with  some 
one  —  if  he  could  have  found  some  person 
really  as  kind  as  himself." 
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She  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  an- 
other rather  startling  thing  happened.  For  the 
moment  Giddy  was  gazing  away  through  the 
open  window  where  the  mischievous  crow  had 
escaped  when  he  first  entered  the  room.  Now 
there  was  a  whir  of  wings  —  and  there  was  the 
crow  again !  He  had  entered  the  room  so 
swiftly  and  silently  that  neither  the  Goodwife 
nor  her  daughter  had  seen  him.  He  fle\v  di- 
rectly to  the  table  near  the  fireplace,  and  alighted 
on  the  edge  of  the  work-basket  which  held  the 
thimble.  He  seized  the  thimble  in  his  beak 
and  vanished. 

All  this  had  required  but  a  very  few  seconds. 

Yet  that  brief  interval  of  time  had  been 
enough  for  Giddy  to  come  to  a  surprising  con- 
clusion. He  and  he  alone  knew  the  secret  of 
the  house  in  which  he  had  been  received  so 
kindly !  It  was  the  crow,  Aladdin,  who  stole 
the  thimbles ! 

His  head  swam  a  little  at  first.  It  was  really 
very  complicated.  The  Sorceress  supplied  the 
thimbles  —  but  she  also  supplied  the  crow 
which  stole  the  thimbles.  And  for  every  thimble 
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she  brought  she  received  a  fine  gift  of  pies. 
How  plain  it  all  was,  after  all ! 

He  dashed  from  his  chair  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, calling  out  as  he  ran:  'Excuse  me."  He 
wished  to  see  where  the  crow  went  with  the 
thimble. 

There  the  thief  was !  —  in  a  tree  in  the  gar- 
den. The  tree  had  a  hollow  limb;  and  even 
as  Giddy  watched  the  thimble  disappeared  into 
that  hollow  limb. 

He  was  disturbed  by  a  cry  of  rage  behind  him. 
He  turned  to  behold  the  Goodwife  with  her 
work-basket  in  her  hands.  "The  thimble  is 
gone!'  she  cried  excitedly.  'Oh,  woe  is 
me!" 

It  was  most  strange,  yet  it  seemed  to  Giddy 
that  the  beautiful  carpet  was  quite  dull  and  un- 
attractive now.  Sky  bright  had  disappeared. 
Only  the  Goodwife  remained,  and  her  face  was 
drawn  with  anger  and  fear. 

"I  think  —  :  said  Giddy,  but  before  he  had 
said  anything  more  he  decided  that  it  might 
be  well  to  try  to  recover  the  thimble.  The 
tree  with  the  hollow  limb  seemed  a  friendly 
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sort  of  tree  -  -  very  much  like  the  trees  on  his 
own  lawn  at  home. 

He  went  out  into  the  garden  and  there  he 
came  upon  Skybright,  and  he  paused  in  amaze- 
ment and  delight  because  of  what  he  could  not 
help  observing.  The  garden  was  a  thousand 
times  more  lovely  than  it  had  been  when  he 
passed  through  it  only  an  hour  ago.  He 
thought  it  amazing  that  the  garden  had  become 
in  some  strange  way  precisely  like  Skybright 

-just  as  the  magic  carpet  had  become  like 
her  when  she  stood  upon  it. 

"If  you  will  wait  a  minute — 5!  said  Giddy. 
And  up  the  tree  he  went.  It  seemed  the  easiest 
task  imaginable  with  Skybright  there  looking 
at  him.  He  reached  the  hollow  limb  and  looked 
for  the  opening.  It  was  not  very  large,  now 
that  he  was  close  to  it.  But  he  made  his  hand 
as  little  as  he  could,  and  after  one  or  two  efforts 
he  had  slipped  his  hand  into  the  hole  in  the 
limb. 

There  it  was  —  a  thimble !  He  brought  it 
forth.  He  held  it  up  for  Skybright  to  see. 
He  was  extraordinarily  happy. 
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The  Goodwife  had  come  into  the  garden  a 
moment  later,  and  Giddy  approached  her  with 
the  thimble  in  his  hand. 

"What  a  boy!"  said  the  Goodwife.  "He 
has  found  my  thimble." 

He  slipped  the  thimble  into  her  hand,  and 
he  was  happier  than  ever  when  she  said:  "Do 
you  know  what?  The  pies  on  the  porch  are 
yours.  It  is  true.  If  the  Sorceress  has  to  go 
without  pies,  or  the  robbers,  or  even  the  big 
bear,  very  well;  just  the  same,  those  are  yours.': 

'I'm  very  glad  to  have  found  your  thimble 
for  you,"  said  Giddy.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  accept  a  reward.  Still,  he  was  thinking 
about  the  bears,  and  how  disappointed  they 
would  be  if  he  returned  without  any  pies. 

But  the  Goodwife  was  determined.  "And 
I'm  glad  to  give  you  the  pies,"  she  said.  "You 
really  must  take  them.  So  that's  enough  said." 

There  were  certain  things  he  meant  to  say  to 
the  Goodwife  —  that  he  knew  very  well.  She 
should  not  be  imposed  upon  any  more.  But 
it  would  take  time  to  reveal  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  do  it  in  a  tactful  manner.  It  was  a 
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matter  which  he  might  very  well  consider  over- 
night and  make  the  subject  of  a  second  visit. 

And  so  he  said  simply:  'I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  pies."  And  when  they  had 
been  given  to  him  —  one  on  the  crook  of  either 
arm  —  he  set  off  up  the  mountainside. 

He  retained  a  picture  of  the  beautiful  girl  as 
he  went  away.  She  stood  looking  after  him 
and  smiling  pleasantly  and  quietly. 

He  was  thinking  deeply  as  he  went  up  the 
mountain  path  with  the  two  pies  on  his  arms. 
He  was  thinking  how  nice  the  sugar  coating 
looked  on  top  of  them.  And  presently  he  was 
aroused  from  his  meditations  by  a  great  shout 
—  by  a  chorus  of  shouts. 

He  was  approaching  the  bears'  cave,  and  he 
could  see  all  the  bears  out  in  front  of  the  cave. 
They  were  all  dancing  excitedly.  Even  the 
Missus  and  the  two  Hungarians. 
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HECUBA   MAKES   AN   ENTRY   IN   THE 
MAJOR'S   DIARY 

TT  was  really  a  very  pleasant  supper.  It 
••••  seemed  that  the  members  of  the  family 
had  all  been  out  during  Giddy's  absence. 
They  had  been  "skirmishing,"  as  the  major 
put  it.  They  had  brought  in  a  great  quantity 
of  berries  and  nuts.  There  were  blackberries 
and  mulberries  and  hazel  nuts.  They  were 
all  piled  in  a  heap  near  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  chairs  had  been  drawrn  up  to  the  table  also 
—  one  for  each  member  of  the  family,  and  an 
extra  one  for  Giddy.  Giddy's  chair  had  been 
placed  beside  the  major's.  He  took  his  place 
at  the  major's  bidding,  after  the  pumpkin  pies 
had  been  deposited  on  the  table;  and  he  felt 
greatly  amused  by  the  sight  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  had  been  placed  in  high-chairs,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  missus. 
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The  major  was  the  last  to  be  seated.  "I 
believe  we  are  all  here,"  he  remarked,  in  a  tone 
which  was  meant  to  be  at  once  impressive  and 
pleasant.  And  then  he  sat  down. 

There  was  a  mug  of  water,  brought  from  the 
fountain  outside  the  cave,  for  each  individual 
at  the  table,  but  the  service  was  otherwise  de- 
cidedly limited.  There  were  just  vacant  spaces, 
with  that  mountain  of  berries  and  nuts  in  the 
middle  —  and  of  course,  the  pumpkin  pies. 

Giddy  thought  it  might  be  polite  to  ask: 
'*  Do  you  raise  your  own  hazel  nuts  and  berries  ? ' 
He  put  this  question  to  the  missus,  who  had 
just  succeeded  in  silencing  the  Hungarians, 
and  who  was  now  smiling  in  the  reserved  man- 
ner of  a  hostess  who  is  obliged  to  keep  her 
mind  on  a  dozen  things,  and  seem  affable  at  the 
same  time. 

She  seemed  puzzled  by  his  question.  She 
glanced  at  the  major  with  a  helpless,  question- 
ing expression  in  her  eyes. 

"A  very  natural  question,"  declared  the 
major,  though  he  first  had  to  take  a  sip  of 
water  from  his  mug  in  order  to  conceal  a  smile. 
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"But  the  fact  is,  we — we  gather  'em.  They 
grow  wild.  We  know  where  to  find  'em  and 
how  to  get  'em.  That's  better  than  havin' 
fences,  and  claimin'  that  everything  inside  the 
fence  is  ours,  and  that  everything  outside  the 
fence  belongs  to  somebody  else.  That's  my 
ticket." 

He  assumed  a  very  ideal  attitude  for  a  host, 
and  again  he  took  a  sip  of  water  from  his  mug. 
It  was  plain  that  he  meant  to  say  something 
else,  and  everybody  waited,  though  the  Hun- 
garians looked  longingly  at  the  food  on  the 
table. 

"This  thing  of  havin'  fences,"  resumed  the 
major,  "  .  .  .  that's  one  thing  about  your  — 
about  your  branch  of  our  great  family,  Giddy, 
that  always  struck  me  as  bein'  absurd.  Narrow- 
minded,  I  calls  it.  You  think  you're  keepin' 
certain  things  in  as  your  own.  But  you  ought 
to  see  that  you're  keepin'  a  whole  lot  more 
outside  and  leavin'  it  to  the  other  fellow.  No 
fences,  says  I,  and  everything  for  us  all.  There's 
a  platform  for  you.  Better  than  Sixteen  to 
One.  Tryin'  to  divide  things  ...  it  runs  too 
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much  to  little  figgers.  Makes  you  think  of 
ants  and  flies." 

"We  haven't  got  any  fence  around  our  yard," 
said  Giddy  uneasily. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?'  shouted  the  major  to 
the  missus.  'Didn't  I  tell  you  this  here  boy 
was  a  very  fine  boy?'  He  seemed  extraordi- 
narily pleased.  And  then  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  food  which  was  before  them.  "Well, 
we'll  enjoy  our  dinner  now,"  he  said.  'And 
you,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  —  be  sure  you  eat 
a  few  nuts  along  with  your  berries.  We  want 
to  clean  up  everything  as  we  go."  He  turned 
to  Giddy  and  smiled  until  his  nose  was  quite 
wrinkled.  'That's  our  motto  here,"  he  ex- 
plained. "To  put  it  humorous,  and  not  for- 
gettin'  to  be  polite,  'a  face  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  face.' 

Giddy  frowned  slightly.  He  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  kind  before  —  yet  he  was  sure  the 
major  hadn't  repeated  it  just  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  it.  He  was  relieved  when 
Ananias  said:  "It's  a  place,  not  a,  face,  pa !' 

But  Hecuba  was  laughing  heartily,  and  so 
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Giddy  decided  that  the  major  must  have  said 
it  right  after  all. 

Said  the  major  (to  Hecuba):  "Did  I  say  it 
right,  Hecuba?' 

And  Hecuba  controlled  herself  long  enough 
to  say:  "Very  well  said  —  that's  what  I  think.'1 

"Do  you  hear  that?'  demanded  the  major 
of  Ananias;  and  Ananias  and  Sapphira  con- 
tented themselves  with  looking  at  each  other 
significantly,  and  glancing  at  Hecuba  as  if  they 
considered  her  as  transparent  as  glass. 

There  was  presently  a  good  deal  of  noise. 
Every  member  of  the  family,  from  the  major 
down  (with  the  exception  of  the  Hungarians), 
began  cracking  hazel  nuts.  They  cracked  them 
with  their  teeth.  It  was  a  little  like  firecrackers, 
Giddy  thought;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  if 
it  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  noise  of  firecrackers, 
he  might  just  as  well  suppose  it  was  pleasant 
to  hear  the  noise  of  the  nuts  cracking. 

Still,  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed.  His 
mother  had  told  him  never  to  crack  nuts  with 
his  teeth,  and  he  could  not  disregard  what  she 
had  said.  He  asked  permission  to  bring  two 
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stones  from  the  floor  of  the  cave.  The  permis- 
sion was  at  once  granted,  and  when  it  was  dis- 
covered what  it  was  that  he  wished  to  do  with 
them,  he  was  the  centre  of  increased  interest. 
He  even  helped  the  missus  to  crack  nuts  for  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  major  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur: "Just  as  I  said.  A  very  fine  boy.  A 
very  fine  boy." 

In  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  all  the  ber- 
ries and  nuts  were  gone;  and  then  the  major, 
smiling  blandly,  remarked:  'Now,  Giddy,  as 
it  was  you  who  fetched  the  pies,  you  shall  have 
the  honor  of  servin'  'em.v 

Giddy  feared  that  he  was  flushing  with  em- 
barrassment. He  had  not  supposed  that  this 
task  would  be  left  to  him.  But  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  disappoint  the  major,  and  so  he  im- 
mediately produced  a  fine  pocket-knife  which 
his  Uncle  John  had  given  him  when  he  was 
five  years  old,  and  proceeded  to  cut  the  pies 
into  segments. 

He  remembered  that  his  father  had  always 
said  something  pleasant  when  he  was  carving 
anything;  and  he  now  remarked,  with  a  smile 
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at  the  missus:  "Of  course  the — the  Hun- 
garians will  have  a  piece  of  pie  ? ' 

"My  goodness  — yes  !5>  exclaimed  the  missus. 
And  she  put  out  a  restraining  arm  on  either 
side  of  her  as  if  she  feared  the  Hungarians  would 

climb  onto  the  table  at  the  mere  suggestion 

• 

that  perhaps  they  might  be  left  out  in  the 
division  of  the  pies. 

On  the  whole  it  seemed  to  Giddy  a  really 
successful  dinner,  though  it  was  so  different 
from  a  dinner  at  home.  It  was  a  little  strange, 
there  not  being  any  dishes,  of  course.  But  in 
one  respect  it  was  really  an  improvement  on 
the  home  dinners.  It  had  come  so  early.  That 
was  really  a  drawback  about  eating  at  home  — 
you  had  to  wait  so  long. 

But  it  seemed  that  the  strange  events  of  the 
day  were  not  yet  ended.  After  the  pumpkin 
pies  had  been  eaten  the  missus  took  the  Hun- 
garians away,  and  the  major  made  a  stentorian 
announcement  in  just  two  words:  Now,  Hec- 
uba!" 

It  was  clear  that  Hecuba  understood.  She 
arose  and  went  away,  returning  presently  with 
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a  large  blank  book.  It  had  the  word  Ledger 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  back. 

The  major  explained  to  Giddy:    'My  diary." 

Giddy  continued  to  be  very  watchful. 

Hecuba  opened  the  big  ledger  and  placed  it 
on  the  table. 

The  major  spoke  again.  "Ready  ? ' '  he  asked, 
and  when  Hecuba  nodded  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  said:  "Received  a  guest  to-day.  Named 
Giddy.  Very  superior  little  boy." 

He  waited  a  long  while  and  then  asked: 

"Have  you  got  that  down?' 

"'Little  boy,'  said  Hecuba,  to  indicate  that 
she  had  inscribed  the  last  words. 

"Good.  Now  write  this:  Had  blackberries 
and  mulberries  for  dinner." 

There  was  another  long  pause,  and  then 
Hecuba  said,  rather  airily:  'dinner.' 

"And  hazel  nuts,"  dictated  the  major. 

"'Hazel  nuts,'     said  Hecuba. 

"And  pumpkin  pies." 

A  pause,  and  then:  "'Pies,'     said  Hecuba. 

"Now,"  said  the  major,  "put  this  on  a  new 
line.  Put  it  big:  V,  e,  r,  y  N,  o,  u,  r,  i,  s,  h,  i,  n. 
Nourishin'.  Got  that?" 
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Hecuba  struggled  with  her  pen  and  presently 
said:  "'NourishinV" 

The  major  reflected  a  moment  and  added: 
"Better  draw  a  line  under  them  two  last  words." 

Giddy  had  been  watching  all  this  with  amaze- 
ment; but  now  his  attention  was  drawn  away 
from  the  diary  and  the  major  and  Hecuba  in 
a  somewhat  mysterious  fashion.  He  heard  a 
faint,  rustling  sound  outside  the  nearest  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder 
he  perceived  the  sin-i-cal  eagle  perched  on  a 
ledge  of  rock,  staring  at  him  fixedly.  He  im- 
mediately made  a  furtive  signal  to  Giddy. 
And  Giddy  interpreted  this  signal  as  meaning: 
"I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone.'2 
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GIDDY   ENCOUNTERS   THE   SIN-I-CAL 

EAGLE   AGAIN   AND   HAS   AN 

AMAZING   ADVENTURE 

AS  soon  as  Giddy  could  get  away  without 
-*•  •*-  seeming  to  do  so  abruptly,  he  went  out 
to  the  ledge  which  extended  along  the  front  of 
the  cave. 

He  was  at  once  impressed  by  the  eagle's 
manner.  The  eagle  was  regarding  him  very 
intently  as  he  emerged  from  the  cave.  'I 
thought  you  never  were  coming  out  of  that 
dark  place!"  he  said,  almost  resentfully. 

"We  were  having  dinner,"  said  Giddy  com- 
placently. He  did  not  wholly  like  the  eagle's 
tone. 

"Well,"  said  the  eagle,  "it's  your  own  af- 
fair. For  my  part  I  like  plenty  of  sun."  He 
moved  his  head  a  little  to  one  side  and  looked 
up  at  the  sun,  which  was  slowly  declining. 
Presently  he  said,  in  a  rather  brisk  manner: 
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"That  thing  you  had  when  I  saw  you  before 
.  .  .  you  said  you  could  provide  food  with  it. 
I've  been  thinking  about  that." 

"My  bobber,"  said  Giddy,  and  he  waited 
for  the  eagle  to  continue. 

"Suppose  you  lend  it  to  me,"  said  the  eagle. 

Giddy  felt  very  uncomfortable.  'I  —  I  think 
I  ought  not  to  do  that,"  he  said  reluctantly. 
"You  see,  my  Uncle  William  gave  it  to  me. 
We  were  going  fishing  together.  If  you  were 
to  ask  me  for  anything  else  ..." 

"Oh — anything  else!'  exclaimed  the  eagle 
scornfully. 

"Anyway,  I  couldn't  lend  my  bobber,"  said 
Giddy  firmly. 

"Oh,  very  well!'  said  the  eagle.  And  then 
he  changed  the  subject  in  a  rather  peculiar 
manner.  He  looked  away  down  the  slope  until 
his  eyes  rested  upon  an  unusual-looking  tree  — 
a  tree  having  a  thick  trunk,  but  having  no  limbs 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground. 
Indeed,  it  had  only  one  really  large  limb,  and 
its  one  limb  stuck  straight  out. 

It  occurred  to  Giddy  that  this  tree,  with  the 
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big  limb  which  stuck  straight  out,  would  be  a 
splendid  tree  for  a  swing.  But  he  had  little 
time  to  think  of  this.  The  eagle  was  speaking 
again. 

'I  can  sit  on  that  limb,  and  you  can't!'* 
said  the  eagle  tauntingly. 

'I  could  sit  on  it  very  well  if  I  could  reach 
it,"  said  Giddy. 

"Oh—ifl"  retorted  the  eagle.  "Well,  I 
can  reach  it." 

Giddy  merely  nodded. 

'You  could  too,  if  I'd  help  you,"  continued 
the  eagle. 

Giddy  felt  really  excited.  It  now  occurred 
to  him  that  he  had  never  seen  so  fine  a  limb  to 
sit  on,  and  the  idea  of  being  assisted  by  the 
eagle  was  very  fascinating. 

'How  could  you  help  me?'   he  asked. 

eDo  you  really  want  to  know?'  asked  the 
eagle. 

Giddy  nodded. 

The  eagle  drew  closer  to  him.  "Suppose  I 
were  to  carry  you  up  there?'  he  whispered. 

Giddy  almost  trembled  with  excitement.  He 
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remembered  having  been  told  how  strong  an 
eagle  is.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would 
be  very  fine  to  tell  his  Uncle  William  and  his 
mother,  when  he  got  home,  how  an  eagle  had 
carried  him  up  into  a  high  tree. 

"It  —  it  would  be  very  nice  of  you,'"  he  said. 

The  eagle  needed  no  persuasion  at  all.  "Do 
precisely  what  I  tell  you  to  do,"  he  said,  "and 
it  will  be  quite  easy.  First,  you  want  to  stand 
facing  the  tree.  Stand  just  as  if  you  were  not 
thinking  about  getting  up  on  that  high  limb 
at  all.  Let  your  arms  hang  by  your  sides. 
That's  it.  Now  don't  turn  around.  All  ready 
now  !'  And  the  eagle  flew  away. 

He  flew  quite  up  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain and  beyond.  Then  he  turned  and  swooped 
down  in  Giddy's  direction.  Swifter  and  swifter 
he  flew.  When  he  reached  the  point  at  which 
Giddy  stood  he  wTas  flying  more  swiftly  than  the 
wind.  For  just  an  instant  he  checked  himself. 
With  his  powerful  beak  he  seized  Giddy  by  the 
collar  of  his  jacket  —  and  away  he  was  gone 
with  him. 

Giddy  caught  his  breath.  He  felt  the  wind 
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in  his  face;  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  eagle's 
wings.  But  almost  immediately  the  eagle  came 
to  a  stop  on  the  big  horizontal  limb  of  the  tree. 

He  did  not  release  Giddy  immediately.  He 
said:  'Get  a-straddle  of  the  limb.  I'm  going 
to  let  go." 

The  limb  was  very  broad.  Sitting  on  it  was 
almost  like  sitting  on  a  table.  And  Giddy  said: 
"I'm  all  right." 

He  was  sitting  on  the  limb  all  alone !  The 
eagle  had  withdrawn  to  a  point  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  him,  out  on  the  limb.  He  got  his 
back  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  He  adjusted 
himself  on  the  limb  so  that  his  position  was 
perfectly  comfortable.  'Wheel'  he  shouted. 
He  thought  he  must  be  higher  than  any  boy 
in  the  world  had  ever  been  before.  And  then 
he  noticed  that  the  eagle's  eyebrows  were  turn- 
ing up  at  the  ends  more  than  ever. 

"About  that  —  that  bobber,"  said  the  eagle. 
'Don't  you  think  you  might  change  your  mind 
about  lending  it  to  me  ? '  he  asked. 

"No,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  said  Giddy.  "I 
told  you  if  there  were  anything  else  I  had  .  .  ." 
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The  eagle  used  the  very  words  he  had  used 
on  a  former  occasion.  "Oh,  very  well!'  he 
said.  And  he  flew  lightly  away.  He  alighted 
on  a  great  flat  rock  on  the  mountainside. 

Giddy  leaned  back  more  comfortably  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  For  a  moment  he  forgot 
all  about  the  eagle.  He  could  see  the  entrance 
to  the  cave  where  the  bears  were.  He  almost 
wished  the  major  would  come  out  and  see  him. 
He  looked  down  to  the  base  of  the  tree.  The 
tree  was  as  high  as  the  highest  telegraph-pole. 
Things  down  on  the  ground  looked  quite  small. 
And  when  he  looked  away  quite  down  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  into  the  surrounding 
valleys,  he  drew  his  breath  with  delight.  It 
was  like  looking  at  some  new  sort  of  picture  — 
at  a  wonderfully  lovely  picture.  He  seemed  to 
be  miles  up  in  the  air. 

After  a  while  he  remembered  the  eagle  again. 
He  looked  up  to  the  flat  rock.  The  eagle  was 
resting  —  he  seemed  to  be  asleep.  His  feathers 
w^ere  all  ruffled  up.  He  was  looking  the  other 
way,  and  so  Giddy  did  not  know  whether  his 
eyes  were  closed  or  not. 
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Time  passed  and  at  last  Giddy  felt  that  per- 
haps he  ought  to  get  down  and  return  to  the 
bears'  cave.  The  bears  might  think  it  strange 
if  he  remained  away  any  longer. 

And  then  he  realized  that  he  could  not  get 
down  by  himself.  He  must  depend  upon  the 

eagle  to  get  him  down.     He  realized  also  that 

• 

everything  was  extraordinarily  still.  There 
wasn't  a  sound  to  be  heard  except  the  gentle 
sighing  of  the  wind  up  in  the  treetop. 
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THE   WHIMSICAL   STORY   OF   ONE   SANDY, 

WHO   SEEMED    WILLING   TO   LEND 

EVERYTHING   HE   POSSESSED  — 

WITH    A   SINGLE    EXCEPTION 

T  TE  called  out  rather  anxiously:     C0h,  Mr. 
•*•  •*•  Eagle !    I  want  to  get  down.'' 

His  words  had  the  most  extraordinary  effect. 
The  eagle  shook  himself  and  little  by  little  his 
feathers  became  perfectly  smooth.  He  seemed 
very  wide-awake  now.  But  he  did  not  turn 
toward  Giddy.  Instead,  he  began  walking  se- 
dately along  the  flat  rock  on  which  he  had  been 
resting.  He  cleared  his  throat  and  began  to 
make  a  peculiar  noise.  And  in  another  moment 
he  was  singing  a  song. 

Giddy  listened,  quite  fascinated.  He  could 
hear  the  words  perfectly.  He  immediately  be- 
came interested  in  the  song  the  eagle  was  sing- 
ing. The  song  began  in  this  manner  (sung  in 
a  finely  careless  manner) : 
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I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  plough,' 
I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  plough,' 
I  said  to  Sandy,  '  Will  you  lend  me  your  plough  — ' 
"'Of  course  I  will,'  said  Sandy." 


When  the  first  stanza  was  completed  Giddy 
felt  like  applauding.  It  was  very  well  done 
indeed.  It  was  a  striking  song,  Giddy  thought 
—  but  better  still  was  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  sung.  The  eagle  was  really  an  actor  as 
well  as  a  singer.  He  marched  to  the  tune  he 
was  singing,  and  at  the  word  lend  he  lifted  his 
head  sharply  each  time  —  bringing  it  up  side- 
wise,  with  a  tossing  effect.  And  after  the  word 
plough,  each  time  it  was  sung,  he  brought  his 
right  wing  up  with  a  flashing  movement  and 
executed  a  turn,  after  which  he  started  back 
in  the  other  direction.  More  and  more,  as  he 
progressed  with  his  song,  he  walked  with  a 
fine  abandon,  and  his  voice,  which  had  been 
a  little  hoarse  at  first,  became  clear  and  strong. 

He  paused  a  moment  after  the  first  stanza, 
and  then  he  resumed,  acting  the  song  as  well  as 
singing  it,  just  as  he  had  done  the  first  stanza. 

The  second  stanza  went  thus: 
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I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  rake,' 
I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  rake,' 
I  said  to  Sandy,  '  Will  you  lend  me  your  rake  — ' 
"'Of  course  I  will,'  said  Sandy." 


The  way  he  brought  out  the  word  Sandy  — 
that  was  perhaps  the  best  part  of  it  all.  He 

prolonged  it  nicely,  thus  —  San dy.  It  was 

very  fascinating. 

The  song  continued.  It  was  just  the  same 
as  before,  though  this  time  it  was  a  spade 
which  Sandy  was  asked  to  loan.  The  first  line 
was  sung  lustily,  and  then  repeated  twice,  and 
then  came  the  final  line: 

'Of  course  I  will,'  said  San dy." 

The  marching  and  turning  and  flourishing 
went  on  just  as  in  the  beginning;  and  Giddy 
continued  to  look  on,  deeply  interested. 

There  was  another  stanza  in  which  the  word 
shovel  was  used;  and  then  another  in  which  it 
was  a  saw,  and  then  an  axe,  and  then  a  drill. 
Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  the  things 
which  Sandy  was  asked  to  loan;  yet  always  the 
last  line  came  cheerfully  and  unchanged: 

'Of  course  I  will,'  said  San dy." 
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Giddy  began  to  be  weary  of  the  song.  Not 
that  it  was  not  a  very  pleasant  song,  but  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  remaining  up  in 
the  tree  too  long.  And  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  song  some  other 
time. 

He  hit  upon  a  decisive  plan  of  action.  He 
would  interrupt  the  eagle,  even  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  a  trifle  discourteous. 

He  called  out  more  sharply  than  he  had  done 
the  first  time:  "Oh,  Mr.  Eagle!  I  want  to 
get  down !' 

The  eagle  did  not  look  at  him  at  all.  He 
cocked  his  head  thoughtfully  and  said,  as  if 
to  himelf:  "He  says:  'Oh,  Mr.  Eagle,  I  want 
to  get  down.'  And  then  he  resumed  his 
song: 

"I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  hoe — " 

And  he  went  on  with  the  singing  as  if  there 
had  been  no  interruption. 

Giddy  was  really  discouraged.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  end  to  the  things  the  borrower  would 
want  to  borrow.  And  this  Sandy,  who  was 
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doing  the  lending,  seemed  to  have  everything. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  plate  and  a  spoon  and  a  fork 
and  a  dish  and  a  chair,  all  good  for  a  stanza 
each  —  and  the  sun  was  getting  low.  It  was 
really  becoming  a  serious  matter. 

He  waited  while  half  a  dozen  other  stanzas 
were  sung.  It  seemed  that  Sandy  had  a  hen 
and  a  pig  and  a  horse.  And  the  eagle  was  not 
becoming  at  all  weary,  seemingly.  He  brought 
out  his  last  lines  lustily,  just  as  in  the  beginning : 

'Of  course  I  will,'  said  San dy." 

He  decided  to  try  again  —  to  speak  this  time 
in  a  more  urgent  tone.  "Oh,  Mr.  Eagle!'  he 
called.  'Please  come  and  take  me  down  !' 

The  eagle  was  just  reversing  his  direction, 
and  throwing  his  wing  up  quite  rakishly.  He 
paused  only  long  enough  to  repeat,  as  if  to  no 
one  in  particular:  "He  says,  'Oh,  Mr.  Eagle, 
please  come  and  take  me  down,'  and  then  he 
began  on  a  new  stanza: 

"I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  book — ' 

Giddy  was  in  despair.  They  were  borrowing 
things  in  the  front  room,  now.  And  there  must 
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be  a  lot  of  things  there.  There  might  be  a 
pen,  and  a  ruler,  and  a  picture,  and  a  vase  — 
oh,  it  was  intolerable.  And  there  was  no  tell- 
ing but  what  they  might  be  in  the  bedroom  next, 
and  there  they  would  find  a  comb  and  a  brush 
and  a  glass,  and  perhaps  a  lot  of  other  things. 
And  each  stanza  really  took  quite  a  long  time. 
If  the  eagle  would  only  cut  short  that  word 
Sandy  it  would  help  a  little.  There  might 
then  be  some  hope  of  his  finishing  before 
dark. 

He  thought  to  himself:  "The  eagle  hasn't 
got  that  kind  of  eyebrows  for  nothing."  And 
he  decided  then  and  there  that  he  would  never 
again  place  himself  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  whom  everybody  could  see  was  entirely 
sin-i-cal. 

It  is  possible  that  the  eagle  was  only  having 
an  innocent  joke  in  his  own  way,  but  Giddy 
could  not  help  feeling  resentful.  However, 
there  was  now  a  most  welcome  interruption. 

There  was  a  stir  up  in  the  region  of  the  cave's 
mouth,  and  the  major  appeared.  He  looked 
all  about  him  and  finally  his  glance  ascended 
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to  the  big  tree  with  the  horizontal  limb,  where 
Giddy  was  seated. 

He  did  not  pause  a  second.  Giddy  really 
thought  he  seemed  a  little  excited.  He  came 
floundering  down  the  mountainside  toward  the 
base  of  the  tree  in  which  Giddy  sat. 

The  eagle  perceived  what  was  occurring,  and 
instantly  he  checked  himself  and  stood  looking 
at  the  major  in  a  most  disconcerted  manner. 
And  then,  while  there  was  yet  time,  he  brought 
his  song  to  a  close  with  this  stanza: 


I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  bobber,' 
I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  bobber,' 
I  said  to  Sandy,  'Will  you  lend  me  your  bobber — ' 
"Til  not  do  that  I9  said  San dy !" 


And  away  he  flew,  up  and  up,  until  he  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Then  he  suddenly 
changed  his  course  and  went  sweeping  across 
the  sky  until  he  became  a  mere  speck.  He  was 
gone ! 

And  that,  so  far  as  Giddy 's  experiences  were 
concerned,  was  the  last  of  the  sin-i-cal  eagle. 

Giddy  heard  a  scratching  sound  below  him 
by  this  time,  and  he  forgot  the  eagle  and  looked 
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down.  What  was  his  amazement  and  delight  to 
see  the  major  energetically  climbing  up  the  big 
tree  !  He  was  hugging  the  tree  with  his  mighty 
arms,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  ascending 
in  a  really  hasty  manner. 
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GIDDY   FINDS   A   SECRET   PASSAGE 
INTO   THE    MOUNTAIN 

T  T  THEN  the  major  reached  the  limb  on  which 
*  *  Giddy  sat  his  face  wore  an  expression 
which  was  determined,  almost  stern.  He  ut- 
tered only  one  word:  'Well!'  And  he  seized 
Giddy  around  the  waist  and  lifted  him  firmly 
from  the  limb.  He  held  him  firmly  against 
his  side,  so  that  Giddy 's  feet  and  his  head  hung 
down  a  little.  And  holding  him  in  this  way 
the  major  proceeded  to  climb  down  the  tree, 
moving  backward. 

Giddy  felt  decidedly  amused  at  first.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  held  in  just 
that  manner  —  but  then,  he  reflected  justly,  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  rescued 
from  a  high  limb  by  a  bear.  And  presently  he 
forgot  that  he  had  been  amused.  He  was  so 
very  glad  to  be  getting  back  to  the  ground 
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again  —  and  the  major  was  now  nearly  to  the 
ground. 

When  they  reached  the  ground  the  major 
uttered  the  same  word  again:  "Well!'  and  as 
his  face  still  wore  a  rather  stern  expression 
Giddy  decided  not  to  make  any  comment  upon 
his  adventure  just  then. 

Together  they  scrambled  up  the  steep  slope 
until  they  came  to  the  ledge  before  the  mouth 
of  the  cave;  and  it  was  then  that  the  major 
seemed  to  forget  completely  that  Giddy  had 
done  anything  at  all  questionable. 

He  cast  one  glance  back  toward  the  high" tree, 
and  then  up  into  the  sky,  as  if  he  were  looking 
for  the  eagle.  And  then  he  said  pleasantly: 
"The  Hungarians  had  an  idea  you  might  be 
willing  to  play  with  them  a  little  while  before 
they  have  to  go  to  bed.'1 

At  this  very  moment  the  Hungarians  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  each  of 
them  took  Giddy  by  a  hand,  and  between  them 
he  entered  the  cave.  The  Hungarians  were 
dancing  almost  madly,  and  reeling  this  way  and 
that,  so  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  walk 
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between  them.  But  he  was  released  when  the 
inside  of  the  cave  was  reached,  and  then  the 
game  began. 

It  was  a  simple  game  —  very  much  like  hide- 
and-seek.  The  little  Hungarians  made  a  dive 
for  the  shadowy  regions  within  the  interior  of 
the  cave  and  called  out  mischievously:  'Come 
and  find  us!' 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  them.  Indeed, 
Giddy  speedily  invented  difficulties,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  know  where  they  were,  when  they 
were  right  at  hand. 

And  then  something  happened.  Starting 
again  from  the  lighted  portion  of  the  cave  the 
Hungarians  ran  away  into  the  shadows  and 
called  out:  "Come  and  find  us!5  And  again 
Giddy  went  to  find  them. 

But  this  time  it  was  different.  He  could  not 
hear  them  or  see  them.  He  really  searched 
high  and  low,  but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
He  even  wondered  if  they  had  been  only  pre- 
tending before,  so  that  when  they  tried  to  hide 
in  real  earnest  his  bewilderment  would  be  the 
greater. 
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He  looked  here  and  there,  and  he  felt  his  way 
through  places  where  he  could  see  nothing. 
He  listened  for  suppressed  chuckles.  But  he 
was  entirely  unsuccessful. 

He  came  presently  to  what  seemed  a  dark 
hallway,  extending  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain's  heart.  He  set  forth  warily  into 
this,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  where 
his  search  would  end. 

He  came  to  where  it  was  almost  entirely 
dark;  but  as  there  was  a  smooth  surf  ace  beneath 
his  feet,  and  a  guiding  wall  to  touch  as  he  went 
along,  he  decided  not  to  turn  back.  He  thought 
he  should  come  to  the  end  of  this  hallway  be- 
fore long,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  then  he 
should  come  upon  the  Hungarians. 

Unfortunately,  he  did  not  know  that  this 
hallway  was  one  of  a  series  of  similar  hallways 
leading  quite  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain, 
and  traversing  a  region  of  which  the  major  and 
his  family  knew  nothing  at  all. 

Once  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  —  was  it 
the  major's  voice  ?  —  calling  to  him  in  the  dis- 
tance. And  he  resolved  then  to  turn  back 
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after  he  had  gone  a  little  further  forward.  He 
really  felt  confident  that  he  should  come  upon 
the  little  Hungarians  at  any  moment. 

What  was  his  amazement,  after  a  time,  to 
perceive  a  faint  light  ahead  of  him ! 

He  turned  about  dubiously.  Surely  he  ought 
to  go  back !  Yet  when  he  turned  he  perceived 
that  the  way  over  which  he  had  come  was  as 
black  as  ink,  while  there  was  that  beckoning, 
faint  light  ahead ! 

It  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  hallway 
formed  a  sort  of  curve,  and  that  by  advancing 
he  should,  in  effect,  be  returning  to  his  starting- 
point.  How  else  could  he  explain  the  darkness 
behind  and  the  light  ahead  ? 

At  least,  he  would  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  the  light  was  where  the  major  and  his 
family  were.  He  felt  a  bit  confused.  Perhaps 
he  had  gotten  turned  around  in  some  way. 
And  so  with  new  energy  he  went  ahead. 

The  light  became  stronger,  though  as  yet  he 
caught  no  glimpse  of  the  sky  or  of  any  object 
which  stood  out  distinctly.  Nevertheless,  it 
had  become  much  lighter.  He  was  sure  that 
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just  around  the  next  corner  he  should  be  able 
to  see  the  open  sky. 

He  turned  the  corner  —  and  what  was  his 
amazement  to  behold  a  very  beautiful  lamp, 
standing  upon  a  pedestal  of  pure  white  stone ! 

He  examined  the  lamp  closely.  It  was  of 
hammered  brass,  and  very  elegant.  It  had  a 
beautiful  fringed  shade.  Its  flame  was  exceed- 
ingly large  and  steady.  There  was  not  so  much 
as  a  breath  of  wind  anywhere  about  to  disturb  it. 

Yet  as  he  stood,  inspecting  the  lamp,  the 
flame  began  to  waver  slowly,  as  if  it  had  been 
affected  by  a  draught  of  some  sort.  And  Giddy 
raised  his  eyes  to  see  where  the  draught  could 
have  come  from. 

It  really  seemed  that  wonders  would  never 
cease.  He  now  discovered  that  he  had  entered 
a  vast  mural  chamber.  Near  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  lamp  stood  a  staircase  ascended.  It 
was  a  massive  staircase  of  carved  stone,  and 
seemingly  very  high. 

He  mounted  the  first  two  or  three  steps  and 
then  paused,  his  eyes  very  wide  open.  High 
above  him  he  discerned  a  broad  landing,  and 
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there  another  lamp  stood  —  seemingly  more 
handsome  than  the  one  near  by. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  marvel  at  the  broad 
staircase  and  the  handsome  lamps.  Upon  his 
ears  there  fell  a  sound  which  was  different  from 
any  sound  he  had  ever  heard  before.  It  was 
like  thunder  —  and  yet  not  quite  like  thunder. 
It  seemed  nearer,  more  powerful,  than  any 
thunder  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  sound  stopped.  All  was  perfectly  still 
again.  Again  Giddy  looked  up  the  high  stair- 
case. He  could  see,  dimly,  a  sort  of  gallery  as 
he  thought  it.  He  could  see  heavy  damask 
tapestry  hanging  there.  It  did  not  stir. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  the  feeling 
that  there  was  no  one  near  —  no  one  within  a 
very  great  distance,  perhaps.  He  had  never 
known  of  a  place  being  so  utterly  deserted. 
Even  that  faint  draught  was  gone.  The  flame 
in  the  lamp  near  him  was  calm  and  unfretted. 
That  other  lamp  on  the  landing  above  him  — 
it  too  was  calm. 

Something  —  he  could  not  tell  what  —  called 
to  him  to  ascend  that  stairway.  He  might  never 
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again  have  the  chance  to  do  so;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  borne  that  he  should  go  away  from  the 
mountain  some  day  and  never  know  where 
that  stairway  led. 

But  then  he  thought  of  the  major,  and  of 
that  voice  which  had  seemed  to  call  after  him. 
After  all,  there  were  certain  things  which  one 
owed  one's  host.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  go  back 
now.  There  would  be  another  opportunity  to 
go  exploring  and  to  discover  where  that  entic- 
ing staircase  ended. 

He  was  startled  suddenly  by  a  sound.  Surely 
he  heard  a  voice !  —  a  voice  which  cried  out  in 
despair:  'Help  me,  or  I  perish!'  It  was  a 
man's  voice,  musical,  yet  unutterably  sad. 
But  he  could  not  be  quite  sure  that  he  had 
heard  a  voice,  for  there  was  now  another  loud 
noise  —  that  roaring  sound  above  him  again. 
It  had  come  once  more,  louder  than  before. 
Its  vibrations  reached  him.  The  flames  of  the 
lamps  wavered  violently. 

He  turned  resolutely.  He  would  go  back  to 
his  host. 

But  when  he  turned  back  he  felt  deeply  con- 
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cerned  by  the  discovery  that  he  stood  at  the 
entrance,  not  to  one  hallway  only,  but  to  several 
hallways,  all  precisely  alike !  He  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  by  which  of  these  ways  he  had 
entered. 

He  bent  close  to  the  floor  to  see  if  his  feet 
had  left  any  tracks,  even  if  ever  so  indistinctly, 
to  inform  him  which  of  those  hallways  he  had 
previously  traversed.  But  the  floor  did  not 
show  so  much  as  a  particle  of  dust.  There  was 
nothing  to  guide  him  on  his  journey  back ! 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  his  finger  on  his  lip. 
And  then  he  uttered  one  low,  impressive  word:^ 

"Lost!" 
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HOW   GIDDY   FINDS   A   CRYSTAL  JAR, 

AND    HOW   HE   ESCAPES   FROM   THE 

MYSTERIOUS   CAVERN 


Tj^OR  a  moment  lie  stood  forlornly  regarding 
those  perplexing  hallways,  each  a  little 
darker  and  more  obscure  than  the  other.  And 
then  he  felt  his  heart  leap  within  him  —  whether 
with  dismay  or  hope  he  could  scarcely  have 
said.  Something  moved  noiselessly  in  one  of 
those  hallways.  It  was  only  a  shadow,  perhaps, 
yet  something  faintly  stirred.  And  then  there 
was  a  tiny  sound,  as  of  cushions  striking  the 
stone  floor. 

In  another  instant  one  of  the  little  Hungarians 
had  appeared  out  of  the  darkness.  He  stood 
in  a  shrinking  attitude,  remaining  close  to  the 
wall,  and  peering  into  the  cavern  at  Giddy  with 
round,  amazed  eyes. 

"Where  are  we?'  whispered  the  little  Hun- 
garian in  an  awed  tone. 

Giddy  held  up  his  hand  imperatively.  "Do 
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not  move!'  he  said.  "For  a  moment  stand 
exactly  where  you  are."  He  then  removed  his 
bobber  from  his  pocket,  and  stepping  forward 
he  placed  it  on  the  floor  at  the  little  Hun- 
garian's feet. 

"Now,"  he  mused,  "I  have  marked  the  hall- 
way which  we  must  take  in  going  back.  I  am 
no  longer  lost.'3  He  spoke  more  easily  then. 
"I  didn't  know  you  were  here,"  he  said  to  the 
little  Hungarian.  He  tried  to  keep  all  traces 
of  uneasiness  out  of  his  voice.  Indeed,  he  really 
felt  no  further  uneasiness. 

"I  was  hiding  in  the  dark  —  away  back  yon- 
der," replied  the  little  Hungarian.  'I  could 
have  touched  you  when  you  passed  me.  But 
you  didn't  see  me  !  I  thought  it  would  be  such 
fun  to  follow  and  see  how  far  you  would  go.': 

He  was  not  looking  at  Giddy.  His  round 
eyes  were  taking  in  the  lamp  on  its  pedestal,  and 
the  stone  staircase,  and  the  vast,  impressive 
spaces  all  about  him.  fWe  must  have  come 
nearly  a  mile,"  he  remarked.  And  then,  quite 
eagerly:  'What's  that?'  he  demanded. 

The  Hungarian  was  now  looking  past  the 
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base  of  the  pedestal  into  a  deep  recess  beyond; 
and  Giddy  looked  in  the  same  direction.  For 
the  first  time  he  perceived  a  stone  bench  on 
which  three  beautiful  jars  stood.  They  were 
made  of  some  sort  of  transparent  stone,  and  in 
the  light  from  the  lamp  they  glowed  like  im- 
mense jewels. 

"I  don't  know,"  admitted  Giddy.  He  did 
not  explain  that  he  had  not  perceived  the  stone 
jars  before.  He  approached  them  wonderingly. 
The  little  Hungarian  joined  him,  and  together 
they  inspected  the  stone  jars. 

It  was  not  at  all  disquieting  here  in  this  vast 
place  now.  The  roaring  noise  was  heard  no 
more,  and  as  for  that  voice  which  had  cried  out 
for  succor,  Giddy  wondered  if  he  had  not 
merely  imagined  he  had  heard  it,  after  all.  He 
thought  how  pleasant  it  was  to  be  in  a  strange 
place,  when  one  was  not  alone. 

Both  Giddy  and  the  little  Hungarian  lifted 
the  stone  jars  one  after  another.  One  was  of  a 
flaming  ruby  color,  and  one  was  as  green  as 
an  emerald,  while  the  third  was  of  a  diamond- 
like  crystal.  All  were  tightly  sealed;  but  by 
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tilting  them  a  little  and  observing  them  closely 
you  could  see  that  they  were  filled  with  some 
sort  of  rich  fluid. 

"We'll  take  one  of  them  back  with  us,"  said 
Giddy  decisively.  "The  major  will  know  what 
they  are." 

The  little  Hungarian  placed  a  foot  on  the 
staircase  and  seemed  disposed  to  go  a  little 
further  into  this  strange,  impressive  region 
which  he  and  Giddy  had  entered.  But  Giddy 
was  of  a  different  inclination. 

"The  major  and  the  missus  won't  know  what's 
become  of  us,"  he  said.  "We'd  better  go  back, 
now.  Maybe  we  can  come  another  time." 

But  the  little  Hungarian  hung  his  head  with 
reluctance.  "We'd  never  find  the  place  again," 
he  declared. 

"It  will  be  easier  the  second  time,"  affirmed 
Giddy,  and  his  better  judgment  prevailed.  He 
took  the  beautiful  crystal  jar  under  his  arm 
and  together  they  faced  about.  Giddy  replaced 
his  bobber  in  his  pocket.  "This  is  the  way  for 
us  to  go,"  he  said  crisply.  And  then  the  re- 
turn journey  was  begun. 
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It  seemed  to  Giddy  that  they  walked  a  very 
great  distance  before  they  could  discern  the 
dim  light  of  the  cave  ahead  of  them.  And  then 
little  by  little  he  was  able  to  make  out  the  out- 
lines of  the  family  —  of  the  major  and  the 
missus  and  the  others.  They  were  grouped  in 
the  middle  of  the  cave,  waiting  in  a  somewhat 
ominous  silence. 

The  little  Hungarian  ran  on  ahead.  He  pre- 
tended not  to  be  at  all  excited.  "We  came 
back,"  he  said. 

:'So  I  see,"  said  the  major  rather  shortly. 
"Where's  Giddy?" 

"I  am  here,"  said  Giddy  cheerfully,  stepping 
down  from  a  shadowy  ledge.  "I've  brought 
something." 

He  held  the  crystal  jar  forward  for  the  major 
to  see.  But  he  was  not  thinking  about  the 
crystal  jar,  nor  about  the  major.  The  more  he 
thought  of  that  lighted  cavern  back  in  the  moun- 
tain the  more  he  marvelled. 

Where  did  that  staircase  lead  to  ?  —  and  who 
kept  those  lights  burning,  and  why? 

In  a  very  short  time  a  great  wind  began  to 
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blow  about  the  mountain.  It  roared  loudly 
and  dashed  itself  against  the  walls  of  the  cave. 
It  seemed  to  have  a  voice  —  a  thousand  voices. 
"Whee— eel"  it  shouted;  and  "Whoo— oo!" 
it  roared.  It  would  seem  to  go  away  and  then 
return  with  renewed  force.  But  all  within  the 
cave  was  cozy  and  warm  and  safe. 

The  major  unscrewed  the  top  from  the  crystal 
jar.  And  suddenly  he  began  to  dance  so  wildly 
that  it  seemed  to  Giddy  he  must  certainly  drop 
the  jar. 

"Honey!5  shouted  the  major.  "It's  a  jar 
filled  with  honey!' 

He  poured  the  honey  out,  and  the  family 
had  a  feast  —  all  save  Giddy. 

Giddy  was  thinking  how  delightful  it  was  to 
listen  to  the  roaring  wind.  He  begged  to  be 
excused  when  the  major  invited  him  to  eat  his 
share  of  the  honey.  He  sat  listening  to  the 
mighty  wind.  "Whee — ee !"  screamed  the  wind; 
and  "Whoo — oo!'  it  roared. 

Giddy  began  to  feel  drowsy.  He  began  to 
think  again  of  the  mysterious  heart  of  the 
mountain,  and  of  the  lamps,  and  of  the  damask 
tapestry  which  never  stirred. 
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He  was  aware  presently  that  the  major  had 
directed  Hecuba  to  bring  the  diary. 

"You  don't  write  in  the  diary  twice  in  one 
day,  do  you  ? ' '  he  asked  somewhat  sleepily. 

He  scarcely  caught  the  major's  reply.  "A 
day?  What's  a  day?  I  have  an  entry  made 
in  the  diary  whenever  there's  anything  to  enter. 
If  you  went  by  days  you'd  have  a  funny  diary. 
Some  days  you'd  have  just  words  —  and  only 
a  few  of  them  at  that.  And  there  would  be  days 
when  you'd  have  to  fill  a  whole  book.'5 

Giddy  heard  the  major  —  almost  as  if  he 
were  in  a  dream  — dictating  the  words: 

"Giddy  brought  us  a  fine  jar  of  honey,  of 
which  we  all  partook  with  gratitude.'5 

There  was  quite  a  long  silence  during  which 
the    wind    roared    outside,    and    then    Hecuba 
could  be  heard  saying  in  a  rather  dull  voice: 
'Gratitude'  ..." 

"Now  move  down  a  line,"  directed  the  major. 

"All  ready,"  said  Hecuba. 

"Write  v,  e,  r,  y  n,  o,  u,  r,  i,  s,  h,  i,  n  — 
nourishin'.  And  Hecuba !  You  might  just  draw 
a  line  under  them  last  two  words.'3 
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It  was  bedtime,  then.  It  began  to  be  dark 
in  the  cave.  Giddy  was  shown  to  a  very  choice 
place  on  a  ledge.  It  was  piled  with  oak  leaves 
and  bits  of  spruce  and  pine.  It  was  a  very 
fragrant  bed.  The  bears  all  sought  their  places. 
There  was  a  groan  or  two,  and  then  all  was 
silent  in  the  cave. 

Giddy 's  last  thought  was  of  that  mysterious 
place  in  the  mountain,  which  he  certainly  meant 
to  visit  again.  He  would  explore  it  thoroughly. 
Then  he  fell  asleep. 

Outside   the   cave  the  wind  blew  mightily. 
"Whee — ee!'    it  screamed;  and  "Whoo — oo!' 
it  roared. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

GIDDY   THINKS   OF   A   WAY   IN   WHICH 

THE    WORK   OF   THE   SORCERESS 

MAY  BE    UNDONE 

T  seemed  to  him  very  early  in  the  morning 
•*•  when  he  awoke.  Something  had  disturbed 
him,  he  believed,  a  furtive  sound  as  of  feet 
moving  cautiously  and  whispering  voices. 

He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  looked 
about  him.  He  could  hear  nothing  now,  cer- 
tainly. He  looked  about  him  a  little  sleepily. 
And  then  he  discovered  that  he  was  all  alone 
in  the  cave.  The  bears  were  all  gone.  It  was 
very  quiet.  But  it  was  that  kind  of  quiet  which 
is  ever  so  much  more  soothing  than  even  the 
most  pleasant  noises.  The  sun  was  shining  into 
the  cave  in  a  tranquil  golden  flood.  There  was 
no  longer  any  wind. 

He  sat  for  a  moment,  wondering  what  had 
become  of  the  bears.  Perhaps  they  had  all 
gone  out  to  find  breakfast  somewhere.  Per- 
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haps  it  was  their  going  which  had  disturbed 
him.  He  could  imagine  how  they  would  have 
gone:  stepping  cautiously  and  whispering,  lest 
they  awaken  him.  And  then  he  wondered 
where  they  would  go  to  get  their  breakfast. 
Out  on  the  mountain  slopes,  very  likely;  or 
perhaps  down  into  the  valley. 

He  regretted  that  they  had  not  awakened 
him,  so  that  he  might  have  gone  with  them. 
It  would  have  been  something  of  an  adventure, 
going  with  the  bears  to  find  his  breakfast.  But 
perhaps  they  meant  to  bring  his  breakfast  to 
him.  Very  likely  they  would  bring  a  quantity 
of  fine  berries,  with  the  dew  still  on  them.  And 
of  course  that  would  seem  like  an  adventure 
too. 

Yet  he  realized  that  he  did  not  care  to  remain 
in  the  cave,  idle  and  alone,  waiting  for  the  bears 
to  come  back.  It  was  very  quiet.  Not  a  mouse 
stirred  in  the  cave,  nor  wras  there  a  sound  to  be 
heard  anywhere  about  the  mountain.  He  arose 
and  stretched  himself;  and  as  he  did  so  a  very 
bright  object  on  a  dark  ledge  caught  his  eye. 
He  went  closer  to  inspect  the  bright  object, 
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and  he  smiled  when  he  perceived  what  it  was. 
It  was  the  crystal  jar  which  he  had  found  in  the 
mysterious  cavern.  The  missus  had  washed  it 
out  carefully  and  had  put  it  away. 

He  stepped  outside  the  cave  to  see  if  the  bears 
were  anywhere  about.  A  cry  of  delight  arose 
to  his  lips.  How  glorious  it  was !  There  were 
those  endless  miles  of  field  and  forest  solitude, 
with  the  sun  fairly  singing  everywhere !  Soft 
rolls  of  cloud,  like  vast  beds  of  down,  lingered 
in  the  valleys.  But  above  them  there  was  the 
calm,  cloudless  blue  of  the  sky.  He  had  never 
before  realized  how  beautiful  the  world  is  in  the 
early  morning. 

It  was  very  natural  that  he  should  think  of 
Skybright  just  then.  And  when  he  had  once 
thought  of  Skybright  he  began  to  feel  very 
much  alone.  It  would  be  lovely  now  down  in 
the  garden  where  Skybright  lived.  The  bees 
would  be  beginning  their  day's  adventures. 
They  would  be  humming  softly.  The  flowers 
would  be  wonderful.  And  it  seemed  very  likely 
that  Skybright  would  be  out  in  the  garden. 
There  would  be  smoke  arising  from  the  chim- 
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ney  of  the  cottage,  and  the  Goodwife  would  be 
preparing  breakfast. 

He  walked  a  little  distance  down  the  path 
until  he  came  to  where  it  turned  slightly.  From 
the  point  where  it  turned  he  could  look  down 
on  the  cottage,  which  seemed  very  small  and 
neat.  Yes,  there  was  smoke  rising  straight 
into  the  sky.  It  all  seemed  very  homelike 
indeed. 

And  then  he  remembered  that  there  was 
something  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
which  he  wished  to  talk  to  Skybright  about. 
Perhaps  he  had  better  go  and  talk  to  her  now. 
He  wanted  to  tell  her  why  it  was  that  the  Good- 
wife's  thimble  kept  disappearing  every  few  days. 
He  thought:  'When  I  have  talked  to  her,  the 
Sorceress  will  not  cheat  her  mother  any  more.'5 

He  did  not  forget  that  he  meant  to  return  to 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  when  there  was  a 
good  chance  to  do  so.  He  must  find  out  all 
about  that  mysterious  cavern,  certainly.  But 
no  doubt  that  task  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  time.  It  seemed  better  to  go  down  into  the 
valley  and  talk  to  Skybright  now. 
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He  looked  all  about  him,  up  the  mountain 
and  down,  to  see  if  perhaps  the  bears  were  re- 
turning. He  thought  perhaps  it  might  seem 
more  courteous  to  tell  the  bears  that  he  meant 
to  make  this  morning  call.  They  might  re- 
turn and  miss  him.  But  he  could  see  none  of 
them.  He  listened,  but  not  one  of  their  voices 
was  to  be  heard. 

However,  in  looking  up  the  steep  slope  toward 
the  mountain's  summit  he  made  an  important 
discovery,  which  was  to  prove  of  value  to  him 
in  the  future.  He  had  not  observed  before  what 
a  very  peculiar  top  the  mountain  had.  It 
was  a  good  deal  like  a  great  castle.  Up  there 
toward  the  top  the  sides  were  quite  perpen- 
dicular. No  one  could  possibly  have  climbed 
to  the  very  top,  he  felt  sure.  And  to  crown 
everything  there  was  a  perfectly  flat  plateau 
—  as  if  it  were  the  top  of  the  castle.  Indeed, 
for  a  moment  he  had  the  fancy  that  the  top 
of  the  mountain  really  was  a  vast  old  castle. 
He  looked  here  and  there  to  see  if  there  were 
not  flags  and  pennons  shining  in  the  sun,  and 
perhaps  sentries  walking  along  the  walls. 
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But  he  could  see  nothing  at  all  of  flags  or 
sentries.  The  only  break  in  the  monotony 
was  a  very  large  bird,  high  in  the  zenith,  float- 
ing across  the  perfect  blue. 

He  had  occasion  afterward  to  think  of  that 
strange  bird  with  the  very  greatest  amazement. 
That  bird  represented  a  deep  mystery,  as  he 
was  soon  to  learn.  But  for  the  moment  he 
supposed  that  it  was  perhaps  only  an  eagle 
taking  its  morning  exercise. 

Well,  he  would  go  and  talk  to  Skybright. 

He  could  not  understand  why  it  was  that 
as  he  stood  for  an  instant,  thinking  of  what 
he  should  say  to  Skybright,  a  very  clever  idea 
came  into  his  mind.  He  clapped  his  hands 
with  delight  when  he  had  hit  upon  that  idea. 
He  had  thought  of  a  way  of  thwarting  the  Sor- 
ceress  ! 

With  a  brisk  step  he  returned  to  the  cave. 
He  stopped  just  outside  the  cave  for  a  moment. 
He  washed  his  face  and  hands  at  the  fountain. 
He  made  a  cup  of  his  hands  and  drank  from 
the  fountain.  And  then  he  disappeared  in- 
side the  cave. 
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When  he  emerged  a  moment  later  he  was 
carrying  a  burden  of  some  sort,  and  there  was 
a  beaming  light  in  his  eyes.  You  could  not 
see  just  what  it  was  that  he  carried,  because 
he  had  wrrapped  it  in  one  of  the  gingham  aprons 
belonging  to  the  missus.  He  carried  it  very 
carefully  and  with  a  certain  air  of  mystery. 
And  he  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Good- 
wife's  cottage  with  an  air  of  complete  confi- 
dence. 

He  found  Skybright  in  the  garden,  just  as 
he  had  hoped  to  do.  She  was  sitting  under  a 
tree  on  a  willow  bench  which  was  plenty  large 
enough  for  two.  And  no  sooner  had  Giddy  set 
eyes  upon  her  than  he  stopped  with  a  kind  of 
amazed  feeling.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had 
come  upon  an  enchanted  garden.  He  had 
heard  stories  about  enchanted  gardens.  That 
was  a  damsel  sitting  there  under  the  tree. 
And  there  was  some  secret  about  her.  How 
else  should  one  explain  that  she  seemed,  in 
some  way  which  you  could  not  put  into  words, 
a  sort  of  part  of  everything  in  sight?  You 
had  an  idea  the  sun  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 
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its  glory  if  she  were  to  disappear.  And  the 
flowers:  were  they  actually  looking  at  her,  or 
did  he  only  imagine  this?  Surely  the  song  of 
the  bees  would  be  a  wholly  different  matter  if 
she  had  not  been  there  to  hear  it ! 

For  a  long  moment  Giddy  felt  quite  unable 
to  speak;  and  then  he  managed  to  call  out 
faintly:  "Skybright!" 

She  glanced  up  and  saw  him.  Her  eyes  an- 
swered for  her.  They  said  plainly:  "Oh,  it's 
the  little  boy !'  Then  she  moved  over  to  one 
end  of  the  bench  and  clasped  her  hands  in  her 
lap. 

He  stood  inside  the  gate  a  moment  regarding 
her  a  bit  mischievously.  He  held  his  mysterious 
parcel  forth  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  her. 
He  approached  her,  still  holding  forth  the  mys- 
terious parcel. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked.  And  he  stopped 
and  drew  the  parcel  rather  dreamily  toward 
him  and  gazed  at  her  with  new  wonder.  For 
her  voice,  when  she  had  spoken,  had  been  just 
as  if  little  silver  bells  in  the  garden  had  been 
rung  —  though  you  could  not  see  any  bells, 
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certainly.     It  had  been  only  her  voice,  after 
all. 

He  looked  at  the  mysterious  parcel  again. 
"You'd  never  guess!"  he  declared. 
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GIDDY   HAS    SOMETHING    TO    SAY   ABOUT 

ALADDIN,  THE  CROW,  AND  SHOWS  HOW 

THE    GOOD  WIFE'S   THIMBLE    MAY 

BE    KEPT   IN   PLAIN   SIGHT 

OHE  seemed  to  be  trying  to  guess;    but   at 
^  last  she  shook  her  head  slowly. 

"It's  something  you'll  be  glad  about,  when 
I  tell  you,"  he  declared.  And  when  she  did 
not  reply  right  away  he  placed  the  mysterious 
parcel  on  the  seat  between  them,  taking  care 
that  it  should  not  fall.  'Let's  not  look  at  it 
right  away,"  he  added.  !  You  see,  there's  some- 
thing to  explain  first.  About  Aladdin."  He 
was  regarding  her  mischievously.  He  was  really 
very  happy. 

She  murmured:  "About  Aladdin  .  .  ."  Her 
eyes  became  dreamy.  She  seemed  to  be  be- 
holding pictures  of  the  crow.  She  smiled  faintly. 

"I  think  he  must  be  lots  of  fun,"'  said  Giddy. 
"I'd  like  to  have  one  just  like  him.  I  shall  ask 
Uncle  William  to  find  me  one/5 
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He  wriggled  further  back  on  his  seat.  'But 
you  have  to  watch  them,"  he  declared.  'I 
was  watching  Aladdin  when  he  was  up  to  one 
of  his  tricks.'1  And  now  he  took  his  mysteri- 
ous parcel  on  his  knees,  prepared  to  reveal 
what  was  inside  it. 

But  he  was  interrupted,  after  all.  There  was 
a  whirr  of  wings  above  their  heads.  There  was 
the  crow,  now.  He  had  just  flown  from  the 
direction  of  the  house.  He  alighted  on  the  tree 
with  the  hollow  limb.  He  looked  this  way 
and  that  and  then  he  hopped  closer  to  the 
hollow  limb.  He  held  a  shiny  object  in  his 
beak. 

It  was  the  Goodwife's  thimble  again !  He 
dropped  it  into  the  hollow  limb.  And  then  he 
flew  awray  with  an  exultant  cry. 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared  wrhen  the  Good- 
wife  emerged  from  the  house.  She  seemed  a 
very  old  woman  indeed,  now.  There  wrere  lines 
all  about  her  face.  There  was  one  which  stood 
straight  up  and  down  in  the  middle  of  her 
forehead. 

"My  thimble  .  .  ."'  she  began;  and  then  she 
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burst  into  tears.  She  clutched  her  apron  in 
her  hands  and  drew  it  up  to  her  eyes.  But  you 
could  still  see  a  part  of  her  face,  and  it  made 
you  feel  uncomfortable.  Giddy  was  quite  sure 
that  she  was  the  unhappiest  old  woman  he  had 
ever  seen. 

He  whispered  to  Skybright:  "Tell  her  not  to 
cry.  I  can  find  her  thimble  for  her." 

And  while  Skybright  tried  to  comfort  her 
mother,  Giddy  climbed  up  to  the  hollow  limb. 
It  was  a  very  simple  matter.  In  a  moment  he 
was  approaching  the  Good  wife  and  Skybright. 
But  the  Goodwife  was  refusing  to  remove  her 
apron  from  before  her  eyes.  She  was  saying 
No  with  her  head,  with  her  whole  body.  She 
really  seemed  to  be  in  a  tantrum.  'I  tell  you 
it's  gone!'  she  managed  to  say. 

Giddy  was  quite  embarrassed.  'Here  it  is  !' 
he  exclaimed.  He  held  it  up;  and  the  Good- 
wife  became  suddenly  quite  still.  Her  tantrum 
passed.  She  peeped  out  from  behind  her  apron, 
through  a  little  loop  she  made.  And  then  she 
began  to  smile.  She  dropped  her  apron  and 
put  forth  both  hands  to  take  the  thimble. 
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There  was  a  tear  rolling  down  her  cheek.  It 
would  move  quite  rapidly  until  it  came  to  a 
line  wyhich  it  had  to  cross,  and  then  it  w^as 
stopped,  and  presently  it  could  be  seen  rolling 
again.  But  the  Goodwife  was  smiling  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  tear. 

;<Such  a  boy  never  was  before  !"  she  declared; 
and  she  seized  the  thimble  in  her  trembling 
fingers  and  turned  happily  and  went  back  into 
the  house. 

It  had  been  a  most  strange  thing  in  every 
way,  Giddy  thought  —  her  crying  like  that, 
and  shaking  her  shoulders,  and  clutching  her 
apron  before  her  eyes.  But  that  was  not  the 
strangest  thing  of  all,  by  any  means.  It  was 
the  change  which  had  occurred  in  the  garden. 
That  was  what  amazed  Giddy  particularly. 
It  became  a  very  dull  garden.  The  sunlight 
was  no  longer  glorious.  The  flowers  became 
.  .  .  well,  indifferent.  They  no  longer  cared. 
They  seemed  to  mean  no  more  than  so  many 
artificial  flowers.  They  no  longer  seemed  to 
listen,  or  to  see.  They  just  stood  tediously  in 

their  places  as  if  they  were  wishing  the  frost 
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might  come  and  get  them.  And  as  for  the 
humming  of  the  bees,  you  couldn't  hear  it  at 
all. 

But  after  the  Goodwife  had  gone  the  spell 
seemed  to  lift  little  by  little,  and  before  long  the 
garden  was  just  as  it  had  been  before  the  Good- 
wife  had  made  her  appearance. 

When  he  tried  to  comprehend  all  this  Giddy 
was  so  greatly  puzzled  that  he  just  sat  staring 
before  him.  He  was  aroused  from  a  deep 
reverie  by  Skybright's  voice.  She  was  saying 
cheerfully : 

"You  were  going  to  show  me  what  you  have 
in  your  parcel.'3 

Giddy  winked  hard  a  time  or  two.  "Oh, 
yes!'  he  said.  And  he  added:  "I've  brought 
something  for  her  to  put  her  thimble  in,  so 
that  it'll  not  be  lost  any  more.': 

But  at  this  Skybright  only  shook  her  head. 
"She'll  not  put  it  in  anything,"  she  declared. 
"They've  persuaded  her  .  .  .  you  remember 
what  she  said?  She  must  always  keep  the 
thimble  in  plain  sight.'3 

"I  know,"  said  Giddy.  He  was  smiling  again. 
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'But  if  she  could  put  it  in  something,  and  still 
have  it  in  plain  sight  -  -how  about  that !' 

"That  would  do,"  admitted  Sky  bright.  But 
she  was  looking  puzzled.  'I  don't  understand 
how  that  could  be  managed,"  she  added. 

Giddy's  hands  trembled  a  little  as  he  un- 
wrapped the  parcel  he  had  brought.  At  the 
very  last  he  dashed  the  gingham  apron  aside 
and  held  up  the  object  which  he  had  been  con- 
cealing. 'Do  you  see?"  he  asked. 

It  was  the  crystal  jar  which  he  held  in  his 
hands. 

"She  is  to  put  the  thimble  in  the  crystal 
jar,"  he  explained.  :You  see,  it  is  rather  deep. 
She  need  not  put  the  top  on  unless  she  wishes 
to.  When  she  needs  the  thimble  she  need  only 
put  her  hand  into  the  jar  and  get  it.  But  the 
jar  is  too  deep  for  Alad  —  I  mean,  one  would 
have  to  reach  in  rather  far  with  one's  hand  to 
reach  the  thimble." 

"Yes,"  said  Skybright.  It  was  evident  that 
she  did  not  understand  even  yet;  and  Giddy 
thought  he  need  not  explain  to  her  that  it  was 
Aladdin  the  crow  who  had  been  taking  the 
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thimble  away,  and  that  the  crow  could  not 
reach  into  the  glass  jar. 

"It  is  very  simple,"  admitted  Giddy,  'but 
you'll  find  that  the  thimble  will  not  be  taken 
away  again,  and  the  Good  wife  will  be  sure  that 
the  ha'nts  will  never  bother  her  any  more. 
And  they  won't.'' 

He  pondered  for  a  moment  and  then,  lean- 
ing toward  her  he  whispered  from  behind  his 
hand:  "You  know,  there  really  aren't  any 
ha'nts." 

"I  know,"  she  said. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Good- 
wife  appeared  again.  But  it  was  a  different 
Goodwife  this  time.  Her  face  was  as  bright  as 
it  could  be,  and  the  kind  creature  was  carrying 
a  little  tray,  and  a  glass  of  milk,  and  some  very 
fine  jelly  puffs.  The  jelly  was  spilling  from 
one  of  the  puffs  and  it  looked  like  melted  rubies 
in  the  sun.  There  was  a  napkin,  too.  The 
napkin  was  very  white. 

Giddy  arose  and  went  to  meet  her,  and  while 
she  stood  with  the  tray  in  her  hands,  holding  it 
a  little  to  one  side  so  that  she  could  look  down 
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on  him  better,  he  stood  with  the  crystal  jar 
held  well  forward. 

Giddy  said:  'I  have  brought  you  something 
to  keep  the  magic  thimble  in  —  so  that  it  will 
always  be  in  plain  sight.  And  you  will  never 
lose  it  any  more,  and  the  ha'nts  will  never  annoy 

you." 

Skybright  came  forward  then.  She  took 
the  tray  from  her  mother's  hands,  and  Giddy 
placed  the  crystal  jar  in  the  Goodwife's  hands, 
and  Skybright  put  the  tray  in  Giddy's  hands. 
They  made  a  very  pretty  picture.  But  most 
wonderful  of  all  was  the  Goodwife's  face.  It 
was  just  as  if  the  sun  had  newly  arisen  and  was 
shining  into  it.  She  seemed  a  liberated  crea- 
ture, who  would  be  sure  thereafter  that  the 
ha'nts  would  never  come  again.  You  could 
even  have  told  now  that  she  was  Skybright's 
mother. 

"Dear  child!'  she  said.  She  seemed  to  un- 
derstand many  things  as  she  stood  with  the 
crystal  jar  in  her  hands.  At  least  she  under- 
stood that  a  little  boy  had  been  thoughtful  of 
her.  'Dear  child  !"  she  repeated,  and  her  voice 
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was  beautiful  too.  The  old  red  shawl  she  wore 
about  her  shoulders  was  no  longer  dull  and 
shabby.  It  was  really  beautiful.  The  sun 
shone  on  it.  It  folded  her  about  as  if  it  were  a 
lovely  spell. 

We  must  take  leave  of  that  pleasant  garden 
now,  and  of  the  Goodwife  and  of  Skybright  — 
though  we  are  to  hear  of  Skybright  again  pres- 
ently. We  must  prepare  to  follow  Giddy  upon 
his  further  strange  adventures,  which  were  to 
lead  him  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and 
up  that  stately  staircase  with  the  lamp  on  its 
landing. 

But  we  may  say  before  proceeding  that  the 
Goodwife  never  lost  her  thimble  again.  And 
it  was  a  happy  family  ever  afterward,  and  never 
a  ha'nt  came  near  the  cottage  to  disturb  them. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  Goodwife  came  to 
believe  that  there  are  really  no  such  things  as 
ha'nts  in  all  the  world. 
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GIDDY   ENTERS    THE    HEART   OF   THE 

MOUNTAIN   AND    FINDS    A    TREASURE 

CHAMBER   AND    ENCOUNTERS   A 

STRANGE    LADY 

f  "^HE  bears  were  still  away  when  Giddy  re- 
turned to  the  cave.  Everything  was  de- 
serted and  silent,  just  as  when  he  had  gone 
away.  It  seemed  rather  puzzling  —  that  they 
should  remain  absent  so  long.  If  the  Good- 
wife  had  not  given  him  his  breakfast  he  should 
have  become  very  hungry  before  now.  And 
of  course  the  bears  could  not  know  that  he  had 
had  his  breakfast. 

He  felt  that  it  was  really  inconsiderate  of 
them;  and  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
he  asked  himself  why  he  need  be  so  careful  of 
their  feelings.  Why  should  he  not  complete 
his  exploration  of  the  heart  of  the  mountain  — 
hoping  that  he  might  still  return  to  the  cave 
before  the  family  returned?  This,  in  truth,  is 
precisely  what  he  decided  to  do.  He  was  really 
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very  eager  to  complete  his  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  —  to  enter  that  dark 
hallway  again  and  discover  everything  that 
lay  at  its  end. 

It  would  be  necessary,  he  reminded  himself, 
to  be  watchful  when  he  emerged  from  the  dark 
hallway  into  the  region  beyond,  so  that  he  should 
be  certain  not  to  take  the  wrong  course  in  re- 
turning. But  otherwise  he  foresaw  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  his  strange  journey  alone. 

So  it  was  that  he  again  traversed  that  long 
passageway  in  the  dark. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  listened  more  intently 
than  he  had  listened  before,  for  now  he  realized 
that  he  was  setting  forth  into  a  region  of  mys- 
tery. But  he  wras  light-hearted,  for  now  he 
knew  just  what  precautions  he  must  take  to 
insure  his  safe  return. 

He  walked  a  very  great  distance,  it  seemed 
to  him ;  and  then  .  .  .  there  it  was,  that  chamber- 
like  opening,  with  its  brass  lamp  on  a  marble 
pedestal,  and  its  high  staircase,  and  that  second 
lamp  on  a  distant  landing. 

He  entered  the  mysterious  region  and  stood 
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for  a  moment,  lost  in  contemplation.  He  had 
heard  mysterious  sounds  before,  but  now  all 
was  silent.  That  voice  \vhich  had  called  out 
for  help  —  it  seemed  that  he  really  must  have 
imagined  there  was  a  voice.  And  that  roaring, 
like  thunder  —  surely  there  could  have  been  no 
such  sound,  really !  He  looked  to  see  if  the 
remaining  jars  of  honey  had  been  disturbed. 
He  thought  it  likely  that  he  should  wish  to 
carry  a  second  jar  of  honey  back  to  the  major 
and  the  family.  Perhaps  the  emerald  green  one 
this  time. 

The  remaining  jars  were  there  on  their  marble 
bench.  So  far  as  he  could  tell  no  footstep  had 
trod  that  silent  chamber  since  he  and  the  little 
Hungarian  had  passed  that  way. 

And  then,  with  eager  heart  and  eyes,  he  began 
the  ascent  of  the  great  stairway. 

At  the  platform  which  held  the  second  lamp 
he  paused.  Here  the  light  was  better,  and  he 
could  see  a  sort  of  causeway  of  marble  which 
extended  from  the  landing  into  a  shadowy  bal- 
cony of  great  size.  It  was  here  that  those 
almost  ghostly  tapestries  were  hung.  They 
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seemed  of  even  finer  texture  now  than  they  had 
seemed  when  he  viewed  them  at  a  distance. 

He  decided  not  to  continue  his  way  up  the 
staircase  until  he  had  explored,  at  least  hastily, 
the  nearby  balcony  at  the  other  end  of  the 
causeway.  He  crossed  the  causeway  and 
ascended  a  single  step  into  the  balcony.  He 
paused  an  instant  just  there  and  regarded  those 
damask  tapestries  intently.  Was  there  any- 
thing behind  them?  Entrances  to  secret  re- 
treats ?  Lurking  men  and  women  ?  Or  — 
which  seemed  really  likely  —  nothing  at  all  ? 

He  advanced  into  the  balcony  then.  And 
now  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
began  to  take  in  his  surroundings.  After  he 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  partial  gloom  in 
which  the  balcony  was  shrouded  he  began  to 
make  out  one  object  after  another,  and  he  very 
soon  realized  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
store  of  treasure.  There  were  rare  rugs  and 
skins;  rich  tapestries,  large  trays  of  gems, 
cabinets  of  rare  workmanship,  and  of  glowing 
woods,  filled  with  curiously  wrought  golden 
ornaments. 
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There  were  heaps  upon  heaps  of  costly  fabrics : 
crimson  silks  and  satins,  brocades,  damasks. 
And  there  was  a  vast  vista  of  other  shimmering 
and  gleaming  objects  which  faded  away  into 
obscurity.  He  could  not  even  guess  what  they 
all  were. 

Most  wonderful  of  all  was  a  certain  air  of 
abandonment  about  all  this  treasure.  He  had 
seen  great  stores  of  treasure  before  —  when  he 
had  gone  shopping  wTith  his  mother.  But  then 
everything  had  been  guarded  rather  jealously. 
If  had  been  as  if  everything  had  been  carefully 
counted  and  marked  and  classified,  and  put 
where  no  one  would  ever  touch  it  save  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  a  clerk  or  the  proprietor. 

But  here  everything  was  different.  There 
was  no  one  to  watch  you  —  no  one  who  seemed 
to  care.  It  was  as  if  there  were  no  one  at  all. 
Giddy  could  not  hear  a  sound.  He  could  dis- 
cern no  evidence  that  any  one  had  ever  been 
here  —  except,  of  course,  the  evidence  which 
was  supplied  by  the  presence  of  all  this  treasure. 
But  it  seemed  to  have  been  dumped  down  and 

left. 
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He  felt  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  handling  first 
one  thing  and  then  another.  Assorted  jewels, 
taken  from  a  heaping  tray,  lay  coldly  in  his 
hand.  The  silks  and  satins  were  soft  and  smooth 
to  his  touch.  But  he  soon  made  a  curious  dis- 
covery: Neither  jewels  nor  fine  fabrics  seemed 
so  very  valuable,  because  for  the  moment  he 
could  see  them  through  no  one's  eyes  but  his 
own.  He  thought  it  would  be  immeasurably 
more  exciting  and  pleasant  to  handle  all  these 
things  if  there  had  been  some  one  there  to  share 
the  pleasure  and  the  wonder  with  him.  Even 
the  little  Hungarian  would  have  counted. 

But  to  one  who  was  alone  the  jewels  seemed 
no  more  than  so  many  bits  of  stone,  and  the 
rare  fabrics  were  not  really  as  comforting  as 
the  simple  and  pretty  things  he  had  often  seen 
on  his  mother's  work-table.  And  then  it  struck 
him  forcibly  that  it  was  not  so  very  much 
pleasure  to  be  in  a  really  wonderful  place  if 
one  had  no  companion.  After  all,  it  was  very 
quiet. 

He  stood  erect  and  listened.  And  then  he 
experienced  a  decidedly  disagreeable  sensation. 
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There  was  a  kind  of  sighing  sound  near  him. 
He  was  sure  of  it !  He  peered  in  the  direction 
from  which  this  sound  seemed  to  come. 

He  jumped  a  little.  He  was  greatly  startled. 
A  voice  addressed  him ! 

There  was  a  lady,  right  there  before  him, 
standing  beside  a  table  which  was  covered 
with  rich-colored  satins  and  silks.  She  had 
been  drawing  a  piece  of  satin  through  her 
fingers,  testing  its  quality.  It  was  this  which 
had  made  that  sighing  sound.  Now  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  very  relieved  tone  —  "Oh,  I'm 
so  glad  you  are  here  ! ' 

But  she  was  not  looking  at  him.  She  was 
looking  at  the  silks  and  satins.  And  though 
she  had  spoken  with  a  certain  evidence  of 
pleasure,  or  perhaps  relief,  she  had  not  really 
seemed  surprised  at  all. 

Giddy  thought  this  most  remarkable.  Surely 
she  could  not  have  expected  to  see  him  there? 
He  regarded  her  intently.  She  seemed  a  very 
fashionable  lady,  he  thought.  The  garments 
she  wore  were  not  greatly  different  from  the 
fabrics  beside  her  on  the  table.  She  spoke 
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again.     This  time  her  voice  was  rather  severe: 
'Have   you   learned   the   third   conjugation?' 
she  asked.       You  must  be  quite  sure,  now!' 
But  she  was  lifting  one  piece  of  silk  after  another, 
and  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  he  made  no 
reply  to  her  at  all. 

Giddy  repeated  the  word  to  himself.  "Con- 
jugation ? '  What  did  she  mean  ? 

She  moved  from  one  table  to  another;  and 
Giddy  made  a  strange  discovery.  She  walked 
peculiarly.  She  —  wobbled.  That  was  the  word 
which  occurred  to  Giddy.  It  wasn't  quite  as 
if  she  were  skating,  but  something  like  that. 
She  veered  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
For  all  her  fine  clothing  she  seemed  a  bit  comic 
now. 

"Why  do  you  walk  like  that?"  asked  Giddy 
politely. 

The    question    merely    amused    her.     "You 

must    have    noticed    it    before?'     she    replied. 

'That's    from    being    on    shipboard    so   much. 

I've  been  ashore  so  little  that  I  never  quite 

lose  my  sea  legs.': 

'Ships!'    echoed  Giddy.     He  was  suddenly 
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interested.     He  asked:    "And  you  ride  on  a 
ship  very  often  ? ' 

She  replied  rather  sharply:  "Of  course! 
How  should  I  know  so  much  about  smuggling, 
if  I  hadn't  been  a  great  traveller  ?  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I've  sometimes  wished  I  might  never 
see  another  ship  as  long  as  I  lived.  That  was 
why  I  accepted  this  position  on  the  mountain 
—  just  to  get  away  from  the  sea  for  awhile. 
But  I  don't  know  .  .  .  there  are  times  when  I 
long  for  the  smell  of  tar  again  —  when  I'd  give 
anything  to  stumble  over  a  coil  of  rope,  and 
then  sit  down  on  an  anchor  and  watch  the  por- 
poises and  the  flying-fish.  And  there's  that 
smelly  heat  of  the  engine-room,  and  the  Chinese 
cabin-boys  slipping  along  the  decks  in  their 
queer  shoes,  with  a  sound  like  sipping  hot  tea. 
It's  all  very  lovely  in  a  way." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Giddy.  But  honestly, 
he  was  quite  bewildered. 

"I  suppose  I'll  go  back  to  it  again  when  my 
work  here  is  done,"  continued  the  lady.  And 
now  she  was  holding  a  piece  of  rose-colored 
brocade  across  her  arm.  She  held  her  head 
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to  one  side.  She  was  looking  at  the  rose-colored 
brocade.  She  said:  "I  believe  this  is  the  hand- 
somest piece  of  all.  Tell  me:  does  it  look 
pretty  to  you,  this  rose-colored  brocade  against 
this  ivory  satin?'  She  was  not  looking  at 
Giddy.  She  was  looking  at  the  combination 
of  colored  fabrics  flung  across  her  arm.  She 
added  eagerly:  cAnd  this  point  lace.  There's 
only  one  loom  in  the  world  where  such  lace  can 
be  made.  I  know.9' 

There  was  at  that  moment  a  great  roaring 
sound  close  at  hand.  It  was  not  unfamiliar 
to  Giddy.  He  had  heard  it  before.  Only  it 
had  been  further  away  the  other  time.  But 
it  seemed  to  have  a  special  significance  for  the 
beautifully  dressed  lady.  She  lifted  her  head 
suddenly  and  exclaimed:  "The  Moth  back  so 
soon  ?  It's  amazing  !' 

She  plucked  her  skirts  delicately  between 
her  fingers  and  hurried  away.  She  crossed  the 
causeway  and  began  to  ascend  the  staircase. 
But  suddenly  she  turned. 

Giddy  had  followed  her  across  the  causeway, 
but  he  had  paused  on  the  landing.  And  now 
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they  stood  facing  each  other  rather  curiously, 
with  the  distance  of  a  dozen  steps  between  them. 
The  lady  was  frowning  with  a  certain  perplexity. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  saying  to  herself  —  "He 
is  not  one  of  them  ! ' 

"Aren't  you  coming  up?'   she  asked  sharply. 

Giddy,  gazing  up  at  her,  was  trying  to  think 
what  answer  to  make.  And  as  he  gazed  up- 
ward he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  place  where 
the  staircase  ended.  He  saw  a  space  of  blue 
sky.  And  almost  immediately  this  spot  of 
blue  sky  was  blotted  out.  Instead,  the  outlines 
of  a  very  large  man  were  to  be  seen. 

The  man  called  down  to  the  lady  in  a  big, 
rather  hoarse  voice: 

"Preceptress,  how  are  those  conjugations 
getting  along?' 

And  it  was  just  then  that  Giddy  found  voice 
to  reply  to  the  lady: 

"No,  I'm  going  the  other  way  !'! 

As  he  went  down  the  stairs  he  retained  the 
picture  of  that  lady  looking  down  at  him  with 
lowered  brows  and  with  an  expression  of  deep 
bewilderment. 
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GIDDY   CLIMBS   UP   THE   MYSTERIOUS 
STAIRCASE    WITH   A   STRANGER 

T  TE  was  pondering  deeply  when  he  reached 
•*-  -*-  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  He  was  won- 
dering who  that  lady  was,  and  what  she  had  been 
doing  there,  and  who  the  man  up  above  could 
be  —  the  man  who  had  called  out  to  her.  It 
was  all  very  strange.  Something  told  him  that 
he  was  yet  to  find  the  answers  to  those  questions 
in  his  mind.  But  just  now  it  was  all  a  mystery. 

Still,  he  was  not  too  much  absorbed  to  give 
a  thought  to  the  two  remaining  jars  of  honey 
on  the  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  One 
of  these  he  took,  knowing  very  well  that  the 
major  would  be  pleased  to  have  it.  He  took  the 
jar  of  emerald  green,  leaving  only  the  jar  of 
ruby  red.  With  this  jar  tucked  securely  under 
his  arm  he  turned  again  toward  the  cave. 

He  chose  the  right  hallway  without  hesita- 
tion, and  he  walked  quite  easily  through  the 
dark  on  his  way  back,  taking  only  the  single 
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precaution  of  keeping  his  disengaged  hand  out- 
stretched, so  that  it  touched  the  wall  occa- 
sionally. 

He  knew,  quite  a  little  time  before  he  reached 
the  cave,  that  the  bears  were  now  in  their 
places.  He  could  hear  them  singing  —  just 
as  they  had  been  doing  when  he  first  discovered 
them.  And  when  he  made  his  appearance 
among  them  they  manifested  no  surprise.  It 
seemed,  after  all,  that  they  expected  him  to 
enjoy  perfect  liberty. 

It  is  true  that  they  stopped  singing  when 
he  appeared,  and  the  major,  turning  toward 
him  amiably,  asked:  "Did  you  have  any 
breakfast  ? ' 

Giddy  had  to  stop  to  think  a  moment.  And 
then  he  said:  "Yes  —  oh,  yes!'  He  remem- 
bered the  breakfast  of  milk  and  jelly  puffs. 
How  long  ago  it  seemed  since  he  had  sat  in  the 
garden  with  Skybright ! 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  the  major.  'Just  to 
make  sure  I  brought  you  some."  He  pointed 
to  the  table,  where  a  quantity  of  berries  had 
been  piled.  "We're  pretty  early  risers  our- 
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selves,"  he  added.  And  then,  with  a  glance 
at  the  object  which  Giddy  was  holding  under 
his  arm,  he  exclaimed:  "As  I  live — another 
jar  of  honey !' 

"Yes,"  replied  Giddy.  He  was  not  so  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  jar.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  things  he  had  seen  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 

« 

case.  "Yes,"  he  repeated.  el  thought  you'd 
like  to  have  it."  He  added  almost  indiffer- 
ently: "There's  only  one  more." 

But  the  major  clearly  believed  that  nothing 
in  the  world  counted  as  much  as  jars  of  honey. 
"Still  another!'  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  twink- 
ling. And  then  he  thoughtfully  rubbed  his 
nose.  It  seemed  that  he  was  in  a  quandary; 
and  for  a  moment  all  the  members  of  the  family 
regarded  him  curiously.  He  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  that  a  music  lesson  had  been  going 
forward.  He  leaned  against  the  edge  of  the 
table  while  the  other  members  of  the  family 
waited  to  go  on  wTith  the  singing. 

"Honey,"  began  the  major  presently,  "honey 
.  .  .  you  know  it's  a  very  deep  subject.  You 
don't  know  how  deep  a  subject  it  is  until  you 
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give  it  a  lot  of  thought,  as  I  have  done.  Firstly, 
there's  the  makin'  of  it.  Who  knows  how  it's 
made?  Answer:  No  one.  Secondly,  there's 
the  gatherin'  of  it.  That's  where  the  bee  comes 
in.  How  does  he  find  it  and  collect  it  and  carry 
it?  Answer:  Nobody  knows.  And  here  we 
come  to  the  deepest  point  of  all.  The  bee  is  a 
born  architect.  Solomon  couldn't  have  made 
a  speck  of  honeycomb,  with  all  the  skill  and 
wealth  at  his  command.  Who  taught  the  bee 
to  make  the  honeycomb?  Answer:  Nobody 
knows.  Take  it  all  in  all,  honey  represents  the 
nicest  achievement  in  the  world.  I  think  I 
hear  no  dissentin'  vote?' 

"It's  very  wonderful,  of  course,"  conceded 
Giddy. 

'It's  so  wonderful,"   continued  the  major, 

'that  we've  made  a  song  about  it.     Call  it 

'Hail  to  the  Bee.'     Very  humorous,  one  stanza 

is.     You  know  I'm  terrible  humorous.     It  goes 

like  this: 

'We  praise  the  bee, 
Though  admittin'  that  he 

Brings  the  honey  but  half  way  home ! " 
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"Half  way  home  I  There's  humor  for  you. 
Where  is  home,  now  —  when  you've  got  honey 
in  mind  ?  Where  the  bears  are  ?  I  think  so ! 
No  doubt  about  that,  I  suppose!'  He  rubbed 
his  hands  together  as  if  he  were  completely 
satisfied.  But  he  immediately  became  very 
grave  again.  "What  I'm  thinkin',"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
leave  that  there  other  jar  of  honey  where  it  is. 
If  you  wouldn't  mind,  now  .  .  .  just  one  more 
trip !  It  might  be  took,  if  we  left  it  there. 
And  you  do  get  about  in  the  dark  so  easy ! 
Me  ?  I  mostly  have  an  awful  time  in  the  dark. 
But  it  don't  seem  any  trick  to  you  at  all.  One 
more  trip  now.  What  do  you  say  to  one  more 
trip?" 

"I  shouldn't  mind  at  all,"  said  Giddy. 

The  major  turned  with  an  air  of  triumph 
to  the  missus.  "What  did  I  say?'  he  de- 
manded. It  really  would  have  seemed  that 
the  missus  had  been  maintaining  that  Giddy 
would  refuse  to  make  another  trip,  while  he, 
the  major,  had  taken  precisely  the  opposite 
view  of  the  matter.  "But  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
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sion,  we'll  have  a  little  song.  One  of  our  best 
songs.  After  which  you'll  go  back  and  get 
that  there  jar  of  honey." 

He  quickly  assumed  a  very  solemn  manner. 
He  stood  erect  and  held  his  hand  aloft.  He 
looked  almost  savagely  at  one  member  of  the 
family  and  another.  And  then,  quite  in  the 
best  manner  of  persons  who  lead  in  the  singing, 
he  relaxed.  "There,  we'll  have  to  wait  until 
the  missus  is  ready,"  he  said.  :  You're  too 
lee-nient  with  them  Hungarians,  missus.  If 
they're  ever  to  be  masters  of  the  arts  they  must 
learn  how  to  be  serious.  A  step  that  way, 
Hecuba,"  he  added.  He  indicated  with  his 
hand.  "And  we  want  to  hear  that  alto  of  yours 
good  and  strong.  Eyes  to  the  front,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira !' 

The  singing  began. 

Giddy  thought  it  very  much  like  regular 
singing.  You  couldn't  tell  what  it  was  about, 
for  one  thing;  and  you  had  a  kind  of  uncom- 
fortable feeling,  as  if  you  were  doing  something 
rather  silly  yourself.  He  felt  reluctant  about 
looking  into  the  faces  of  the  bears  while  they 
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sang.  He  knew  he  should  feel  really  foolish 
if  he  were  to  do  so.  When  he  did  lift  his  eyes 
to  them  on  one  occasion  he  found  everything  to 
be  just  as  he  had  known  it  would  be.  They  were 
looking  quite  fierce  and  important,  and  singing 
so  loudly  that  they  made  ridiculous  faces. 

He  thought  the  major  was  precisely  like  any 
other  music  leader,  too.  You  couldn't  think 
what  good  it  did  for  him  to  stand  there  moving 
his  hand  this  way  and  that.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  might  have  known  from  the  beginning 
that  Hecuba  would  be  the  one  to  keep  her  eyes 
most  slavishly  on  the  major,  as  if  she  feared 
she  might  go  off  into  some  other  song  entirely 
if  she  didn't  stare  at  him  in  that  way.  And  it 
did  not  seem  at  all  remarkable  to  him  that 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  got  along  quite  as  well 
as  Hecuba  did,  despite  the  fact  that  they  per- 
mitted their  eyes  to  go  roving  about  the  cave 
in  the  idlest  manner  possible. 

And  at  last  the  major  jerked  his  hand  smartly 
as  if  he  were  saying:  "I'm  terrible  expert  when 
it  comes  to  leading.'3  And  then  the  song  was 
ended. 
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Giddy  recalled  an  expression  he  had  heard 
his  Aunt  Mildred  use  on  one  occasion  when 
there  had  been  very  bad  singing  at  a  neighbor's: 
"What  was  the  name  of  the  selection?'  he 
asked.  He  was  very  much  pleased  because  he 
could  recall  that  elegant  question  and  ask  it  so 
naturally. 

The  major  smiled  as  if  the  question  implied 
the  most  subtle  flattery  directed  toward  him- 
self. "That,"  he  replied,  "is  called— to  put 
it  humorous  —  'Youth  Will  Have  Its  Sing.' 

Two  voices  arose  immediately.  One  was 
Hecuba's.  She  was  laughing  helplessly.  The 
other  was  Sapphira's.  Said  Sapphira  almost 
indignantly:  "It's  fling,  pa — not  sing." 

The  major  held  up  an  arresting  hand.  'Stop 
it,  Hecuba!'  he  said  shortly.  And  then  to 
Giddy  he  explained:  "There  was  humor  in 
that,  but  it  wasn't  what  you'd  call  delicate. 
There's  that  one  trouble  about  humor.  When 
you've  worked  up  a  masterpiece  people  think 
you  threw  it  off  easy,  and  they  expect  every- 
thing you  say  after  that  to  be  a  masterpiece." 
He  glared  at  Hecuba,  who  was  now  very  sober 
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indeed,  and  then  at  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
"As  for  you,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,"  he  said, 
"it  wouldn't  hurt  you  any  to  copy  a  little  after 
Hecuba,  even  if  she  does  overdo  once  in  a 
while." 

He  put  the  entire  episode  out  of  mind  com- 
pletely then  by  turning  again  to  Giddy  with 
his  most  persuasive  smile.  'And  now,"  he 
said,  "and  now  .  .  .  what  about  that  there 
other  jar  of  honey  ? ' 

It  did  not  take  Giddy  long  to  reach  the  lighted 
area  in  the  mountain  this  time.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  made  the  journey  any  number 
of  times  before.  And  when  he  came  to  the 
brass  lamp  on  its  marble  pedestal,  and  to  the 
hushed  stillness,  it  required  only  a  glance  to 
see  that  the  remaining  jar  of  honey  was  there 
in  its  place. 

He  stepped  forward  and  took  the  jar  into  his 
hands.  His  eyes  wandered  away  up  the  broad 
staircase.  He  was  listening  intently.  And  then 
came  the  great  surprise. 

There  was  a  movement  behind  him.    There 
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was  a  muttered  word.  A  man  was  there.  The 
man  took  a  step  forward  and  touched  some 
invisible  thing.  Immediately  two  vast  marble 
slabs  began  to  emerge  from  hidden  recesses  and 
to  draw  slowly  together.  All  the  entrances  to 
the  hallways  were  closed  ! 

The  man  turned  toward  Giddy  with  lowered 
brows.  'So  it's  you  who've  been  taking  our 
honey?'  he  demanded.  'Well,  you'll  take  no 
more.  Come,  you're  going  with  me  !': 

And  he  took  Giddy  by  the  hand,  not  at  all 
gently,  and  began  a  purposeful  ascent  of  the 
long  flight  of  stairs. 
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GIDDY  IS  BROUGHT  WITHIN  THE  SHADOW 

OF  THAT  DREAD  THING  CALLED 

THE  CONJUGATION 

IDDY  tried  his  best  to  keep  step  with  the 
man  who  led  him  up  the  staircase.  He 
glanced  up  at  the  man  once  or  twice.  He  was 
a  strange  customer,  certainly !  He  seemed  to 
have  nothing  at  all  to  say.  And  he  walked  .  .  . 
well,  sternly  was  the  word.  He  seemed  to  be 
rather  in  a  hurry. 

He  was  oddly  dressed,  too.  He  wore  a  suit 
of  yellow  leather.  There  was  a  belt  of  the 
same  material  around  his  waist,  with  two  huge 
leather  gloves  thrust  into  the  belt.  He  wore 
a  leather  cap  with  a  peculiar  front.  The  front 
had  goggles  in  it  which  you  could  move  up  or 
down.  The  man's  face  was  tanned,  and  his 
eyes  were  very  keen. 

"Are  you  going  all  the  way  up?'  asked 
Giddy  politely. 
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"We  are!'   was  the  emphatic  response. 

Giddy  laughed  pleasantly  —  or  at  least  he 
tried  to.  'That's  very  nice,"  he  said.  'I'd 
like  very  much  to  see  what's  clear  up  at  the 
top." 

The  man  laughed  too  —  but  not  at  all  pleas- 
antly. "Never  worry,"  he  said.  "To  the  very 
top  you  shall  go !' 

They  passed  the  causeway  and  the  galleries 
where  all  the  treasures  were.  Giddy  looked, 
but  he  could  not  see  the  lady  who  had  been 
there  on  a  former  occasion.  The  treasures  were 
there,  undisturbed  —  seemingly  uncared  for. 
But  Giddy  was  but  slightly  interested  in  the 
treasures  now.  He  was  looking  upward.  Al- 
ready he  could  see  the  patch  of  blue  sky  through 
an  opening  of  some  sort.  And  occasionally 
forms  moved  up  there  against  the  sky  —  as  if 
a  throng  were  assembled  up  there.  But  no- 
body came  down  to  meet  them. 

"Am   I  —  am   I   going   to   see   somebody?' 
asked  Giddy. 

The  man  turned  toward  him,  stopping  short. 
For  an  instant  he  released  his  hand.  There  was 
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an  incredulous  expression  in  his  eyes.  And 
then  he  said,  uttering  the  words  very  sharply: 
"Look  here,  boy !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you've  never  been  up  these  stairs  before,  clear 
to  the  top?" 

"I  never  have!'   avowed  Giddy. 

"And  you've  never  seen  the  Chief,  nor  Black 
Jack,  nor  ...  do  you  mean  to  say  you've 
never  seen  the  class  ? ' 

"I  never  did." 

"Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  that  you're  due 
to  see  the  sight  of  your  life.  But  bear  this  in 
mind:  the  boy  who  once  shares  our  rendezvous 
with  us  has  no  choice  afterward.  He  becomes 
one  of  us  !  That  is,  unless  the  Chief  releases 
him." 

Giddy  reflected.  "And  shall  I  have  a  —  a 
nice  leather  suit  like  yours?' 

The  Moth  —  for  so  this  stern  man  was  called 

—  regarded  him  critically.     And  presently  he 
said:    'The  Chief  may  decide  to  put  you  in  the 
class ! ' 

"The  class — yes,"  said  Giddy.     "And — er 

—  what's  that  like?" 
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The  Moth  whispered  mysteriously:  "That's 
where  you  have  the  conjugations  !' 

"Oh!"  said  Giddy.  "Of  course."  He  was 
thinking  deeply.  What  were  conjugations,  any- 
way? 

But  by  this  time  they  had  reached  the  very 
top  of  the  stairway,  and  Giddy  drew  a  sharp 
breath.  He  was  standing  just  inside  a  great 
arched  doorway,  and  he  could  see  the  sky  be- 
yond. But  not  very  much  sky,  for  another 
man  had  appeared  and  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  looking  darkly  down  upon  him. 

This  second  man  was  plucking  at  his  chin 
and  his  brows  were  lowered. 

Giddy  was  thrust  forward  smartly,  and  the 
man  who  was  called  the  Moth  exclaimed:  "I 
have  him,  Chief  —  the  boy  who  was  making 
away  with  our  honey  !' 

'So  !'  said  the  man  who  had  been  addressed 
as  Chief.  His  voice  was  like  velvet,  yet  his 
eyes  were  very  shrewd  and  relentless.  "Come 
hither,  boy!'  he  said.  He  almost  purred  the 
words. 

Even  in  this  critical  moment  Giddy  could 
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not  help  feeling  greatly  delighted.  There  was 
elegance  for  you  —  Come  hither,  boy  !  No  one 
had  ever  said  to  him  before,  Come  hither,  boy. 
Not  even  his  Uncle  William,  who  was  such  a 
delightful  person.  He  was  sure  that  such  words 
were  never  to  be  used  save  in  stories,  and  per- 
haps on  a  few  other  rare  occasions  like  the 
present. 

He  stepped  forward.  He  was  vaguely  aware 
of  a  circle  of  faces  drawing  closer  to  him,  and 
of  vast,  brilliantly  lighted  spaces  all  about  him, 
and  of  a  great  building  like  a  temple  of  some  sort 
not  far  away.  He  was  on  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain  —  he  was  quite  sure  of  that.  But 
just  now  he  had  no  time  for  all  these  things. 
He  was  intent  upon  what  the  Chief  would  have 
to  say  to  him. 

The  Chief  was  speaking  again:  "Did  you 
take  the  honey,  boy  —  and  I  warn  you  —  mark 
well  your  answer ! ' 

"Yes,"  said  Giddy.     He  nodded  his  head. 

The  Chief  smiled  grimly.  "A  brave  boy, 
sirrah!'  he  declared,  glancing  at  the  Moth. 
"A  boy  after  my  own  heart. "  He  turned  to 
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Giddy  again.      'And  why?     Why  did  you  take 
it  ?  "  he  continued.    c  And  where  did  you  take  it  ? ' 
'I  took  it  down  into  the  mountain,  to  the  — 
to  the  Major." 

The  Chief  smote  his  knee.     "To  the  major?' 
he  echoed.      'Methinks  to  the  miner  would  be 
nearer   the   mark."     He   laughed   loudly,    and 
Giddy    wondered    why.     He    added:  "To    the 
major,  indeed !' 

Said  Giddy:  'I  didn't  know  there  was  any- 
body about.  I  didn't  know  it  belonged  to 
anybody." 

The  Chief  bowed  his  head  in  thought,  and 
presently  he  addressed  the  other  man.  "No 
scurvy  knave,  this,"  he  said,  'but  a  right  well- 
spoken  lad,  forsooth.  Take  him,  you,  and  see 
that  he  joins  the  class.  And  bid  the  Precep- 
tress keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  see  that  he 
masters  the  conjugations  so  that  he  can  say 
them  like  peas  falling  into  a  pan.  And  look 
you !  Let  not  a  hair  of  his  head  be  harmed,  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  answer  to  your  Chief. 
Away!" 

He  strode  forth   then  like  a  man  of  very 
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weighty  affairs.  He  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  temple  and  disappeared  within  its  great 
entrance  way. 

The  Moth  was  regarding  Giddy  and  nodding 
slowly.  "You're  a  lucky  boy,"  he  said  briefly; 
and  then  he  added:  "Come,  I'll  take  you  to 
the  class." 

It  was  then  that  Giddy  perceived  a  fine 
canopy  of  blue  silk  fluttering  in  the  wind  near 
by,  and  providing  a  shaded  area  for  a  dozen 
or  more  little  boys  and  girls  of  about  his  own 
age.  They  were  sitting  on  little  red  chairs, 
all  facing  in  a  common  direction.  Before  them, 
on  a  white  dais,  sat  the  lady  whom  he  had  seen 
down  in  the  balcony  —  she  who  had  been 
called  the  Preceptress. 

The  lady  held  a  book  in  her  hand  and  she 
did  not  at  first  see  Giddy  as  he  was  ushered 
into  her  presence.  But  she  looked  up  in  a 
moment  and  her  face  became  aglow  with  a 
welcoming  smile. 

£A  new  pupil  for  the  class?'  she  inquired 
of  the  Moth.  "How  nice!  Will  you  please 
see  that  he  is  seated  properly?' 
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And  then  she  resumed  her  work  —  which 
Giddy  could  see  must  be  of  the  very  greatest 
importance. 

He  simply  could  not  help  it  that  his  eyes 
went  straying  about  the  top  of  the  mountain 
for  a  moment.  There  were  only  a  few  things 
to  see:  a  fine  archway,  marking  the  entrance 
to  the  cavern  from  which  he  had  emerged, 
and  the  rather  severe-appearing  temple  which 
stood  across  the  plateau  at  a  considerable 
distance.  And  then  he  realized  that  the  Pre- 
ceptress was  speaking. 

She  began,  addressing  a  little  boy  who  sat 
near  her :  "  Now,  Tid-Bit !  —  but  wait ! "  And 
then  she  fixed  her  glance  upon  Giddy.  'A 
word  of  explanation,"  she  said.  'We  are  hav- 
ing the  Indicative  Mood,  Perfect  Tense,  to-day." 
And  she  smiled  complacently. 

Giddy  had  always  been  told  that  teachers 
never  make  anything  plain,  and  so  he  wras  not 
at  all  surprised  at  wiiat  he  had  just  heard.  He 
nodded  politely;  but  he  was  saying  to  himself: 
"What  is  she  talking  about?' 

The  Preceptress  continued:  "Now,  Tid-Bit, 
we  shall  begin  our  lesson." 
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It  seemed  to  Giddy  that  it  might  be  really 
interesting  to  listen  to  what  the  little  boy  called 
Tid-Bit  would  say;  but  just  at  that  moment 
he  heard  a  sound  which  drew  his  attention 
away  from  the  class  and  the  teacher. 

There  was  that  mysterious  sound  of  thunder 
again ! 

He  turned,  and  at  last  the  mysterious  sound 
was  mysterious  no  longer.  Something  had 
happened  away  off  yonder  where  the  temple 
was.  A  great  door  at  the  front  had  been 
thrust  open.  The  Chief  was  standing  at  one 
side  of  the  open  door.  A  young  man,  very 
much  like  the  Moth,  had  pushed  a  beautiful 
airplane  out  into  the  open  and  had  seated  him- 
self in  it.  The  power  had  been  turned  on, 
and  the  propellers  were  spinning  around  so 
rapidly  that  one  could  not  see  them. 

The  airplane  moved  forward.  It  moved  more 
and  more  rapidly.  It  cleared  the  ground.  It 
was  flying !  It  began  a  spiral  ascent,  reaching 
a  greater  and  greater  height.  It  became  a 
mere  speck  in  the  sky.  It  vanished. 

The  child  called  Tid-Bit  was  reciting  his 
lesson,  and  Giddy  now  paid  heed  to  the  lesson. 
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He  had  not  failed  to  note  first,  however,  that 
the  Chief  was  returning  from  the  Temple  as 
if  he  meant  to  give  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  class.  In  a  moment  he  had  come  within 
the  shade  of  the  silk  canopy  and  was  standing 
with  thoughtful  brows  regarding  the  Precep- 
tress. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

GIDDY  FINDS   A   FRIEND   IN   THE   PER- 
SON   OF    A    JOLLY    MAN    WITH    A 
ROUND   FACE,  WHO   RELATES  A 
STRANGE   STORY 

AjAIN  the  Preceptress  said:    'We  are  wait- 
ing, Tid-Bit !"     And  now  at  last  the  little 
boy  called  Tid-Bit  prepared  to  recite. 

"Remember,55  said  the  Preceptress,  "the  in- 
dicative mood,  perfect  tense." 

And  Tid-Bit,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
began  this  very  strange  recital: 

"First  person  singular,  I  smuggle.  Second 
person  singular,  ihou " 

He  paused  and  fidgeted. 

"Go    on,    Tid-Bit,"    said    the    Preceptress. 

But  Tid-Bit  only  stood,  twisting  a  button  on 
his  jacket  and  looking  very  miserable. 

"Tid-Bit!"  (This  from  the  Preceptress, 
quite  sharply.  The  Chief  was  also  frowning 
his  disapproval.) 
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Tid-Bit  spoke  now,  his  voice  expressing  a 
very  flood  of  unhappiness.  'I  can't  bear  to 
say  it,"  he  declared.  "It  sounds  .  .  .  silly!' 

'Tid-Bit!'  It  was  now  the  Chiefs  admon- 
ishing voice,  and  Tid-Bit  at  last  continued: 

'' Second   person   singular,   thou   smugglest  !9 
(He  made  a  very  wry  face.)      'Third  person 
singular,  he  or  she  smuggles.     First  person  plural, 
we  smuggle.     Second  person  plural,  ye  or  you 
smuggle.     Third  person  plural,  they  smuggle.'' 

'Very  good,"  said  the  Preceptress.  'Very 
good  literally.  But  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  not 
so  good  spiritually.  Let  us  all  strive  against 
rebelliousness.  Now,  Mink-Top,  we'll  have 
the  first  future  tense." 

Another  little  boy  arose.  He  began  quite 
promptly:  'First  person  singular,  /  shall  or 
will  smuggle.  Second  person  singular,  thou  shall 
or  wilt  smuggle.  Third  person  singular,  he  or 
she  shall  or  will  smuggle " 

'Very  good  indeed,"  declared  the  Precep- 
tress. 'I  think  that  will  be  enough  for  to-day. 
To-morrow  we  shall  have  the  imperative  and 
subjunctive  moods.  You  are  dismissed." 
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All  the  pupils  sprang  to  their  feet  and  for  a 
time  there  was  such  a  hubbub  as  Giddy  had 
never  experienced  before.  The  Chief  pressed 
forward  to  speak  to  the  Preceptress,  and  from 
one  place  or  another  a  number  of  men  dressed 
very  much  like  the  Moth  appeared  and  took 
their  places  under  the  blue  canopy  and  waited 
for  their  turn  to  have  something  to  say.  It  was 
plain  that  they  were  the  fathers  of  the  little 
boys  and  girls.  And  in  a  moment  or  two  a 
group  of  ladies  —  quite  a  number  of  them  — 
appeared  on  the  temple  steps,  and  in  a  trice 
it  was  plain  that  they  too  meant  to  come  and 
ask  the  Preceptress  questions. 

But  Giddy  had  heard  and  seen  enough.  He 
had  a  certain  prescient  sense  of  evil.  Those  — 
those  conjugations  had  had  a  most  sinister  effect 
upon  him.  His  sole  desire  was  to  make  his 
escape  —  to  get  away  from  the  mountain-top, 
back  to  the  major  and  the  family. 

No  one  saw  him  as  he  made  his  way  alone 
toward  the  great  archway.  But  just  as  he  was 
about  to  begin  the  descent  of  the  stairs  he  almost 
ran  into  a  very  fat,  round-faced  man  whose 
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very  presence  drove  away  his  fears  immediately. 

"Where  are  you  going?'  asked  the  jolly 
man  with  a  friendly  smile. 

"I  am  running  away.  I  don't  like  it,"  replied 
Giddy. 

But  the  jolly  man  took  him  by  the  hand. 
"You  mustn't  run  away,"  he  said.  "Truly, 
you  mustn't.  You'd  only  get  into  trouble. 
And  you  haven't  found  out  how  much  fun  you 
can  have.  Now,  suppose  you  come  with  me ! ' 
He  was  smiling  quite  charmingly. 

The  jolly  man  was  carrying  a  number  of 
things  on  one  arm  —  they  looked  like  packages 
from  the  grocery-store,  Giddy  thought  —  but 
his  other  hand  was  free,  and  presently  he  was 
leading  Giddy  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
temple. 

"I  —  I  don't  know  what  it's  all  about," 
said  Giddy.  "I  don't  know  where  I  am." 

"That's  easy,"  said  the  jolly  man.  "I'll  tell 
you.  This  place  where  you  are  is  the  camp  of 
the  world's  most  famous  band  of  smugglers. 
The  boys  and  girls  you  saw  over  there  are  all 
—  well,  little  smugglers." 
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"Oh  — the  class!"  said  Giddy.  "Well,  I 
don't  like  it." 

The  jolly  man  laughed.  :  You're  not  sup- 
posed  to  like  it,"  he  declared.  'Quite  the  con- 
trary.'2 

"And  the  —  the  others,"  faltered  Giddy. 
"Are  they  supposed  not  to  like  it  too?' 

"They're  supposed  to  despise  it.  That's  the 
whole  point  of  it.  The  Chief's  purpose  is  to 
make  all  the  little  smugglers  despise  smuggling.'' 

"But  why?"  asked  Giddy  in  great  perplexity. 
"If  that's  what  he  is  himself  —  a  smuggler  .  .  ." 

"Exactly.  It's  what  he  does  himself.  But 
it's  played  out.  And  he  wants  the  young  people 
to  engage  in  some  other  profession.'1 

"But  to  teach  them — '   began  Giddy. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  jolly  man.  'You 
take  robbers  and  outlaws  and  people  of  that 
class.  The  things  they  do  are  not  —  not  re- 
spectable, are  they?' 

Giddy  reflected.  "No,  I  suppose  not,"  he 
admitted  frankly. 

"Certainly  not.  And  that's  what  makes 
such  practices  fascinating.  Because  they're  not 
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respectable.  So  how  are  you  going  to  break 
people  of  being  outlaws  and  robbers?  By  call- 
ing them  bad  names  and  putting  them  behind 
bars?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  want  to  get  to 
work  on  the  practices  themselves.  Make  them 
respectable.  And  then  the  robbers  and  outlaws 
will  give  them  up  of  their  own  accord." 

Giddy  nodded  thoughtfully.  It  seemed  very 
simple,  the  way  it  had  just  been  explained  to 
him,  though  he  was  not  sure  he  should  under- 
stand it  later,  when  there  was  no  one  to  explain 
it.  'I  see,"  he  said. 

cNow  with  smuggling,"  resumed  the  jolly 
man,  c —  the  Chief  wants  the  young  people  to 
give  it  up.  The  good  old  days  are  gone. 
Smuggling  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  It's  lost 
its  class.  There  are  too  many  people  engaged 
in  it  now  —  mere  rich  people  who  are  as  com- 
mon as  dirt.  They've  ruined  the  profession 
for  first-class  smugglers.  There's  no  chance 
left  for  you  or  me.  And  so  before  it's  too  late 
the  Chief  wants  the  young  people  to  turn  their 
attention  to  something  that's  more  classy  — 
something  more  profitable.  There's  still  lots 
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of  easy  money  to  be  made,  and  lots  of  careers 
calling  for  intelligence  and  skill.  But  smug- 
gling —  there's  nothing  in  it.':  He  laughed 
heartily  and  continued:  "The  second  person 
is  what  gets  the  little  fellows.  They  can't  bear 
it.  That  thou  smugglest.  After  upstanding 
boys  or  girls  have  had  to  say  thou  smugglest  a 
few  times  —  or  thou  preachest  or  thou  vendest, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  the  real  character  of 
the  thing  becomes  plain  to  them.  They've 
had  enough.'5 

"And  the  —  the  Preceptress,"  asked  Giddy, 
"is  she  a  smuggler,  too?' 

"Oh,  my,  yes!  She's  one  of  the  kind  that 
brought  the  profession  into  disrepute.  She  was 
a  very  aristocratic  lady  who  travelled  a  good 
deal.  And  every  time  she  came  back  from  any- 
where —  why,  the  things  she'd  have  in  her 
muff,  or  in  her  pockets,  or  sewed  away  some- 
where, or  in  a  false  tray  of  her  trunk  .  .  .  you'd 
never  believe  it.  They  learn  from  one  another, 
that  kind — until  it's  got  very  common.  It's 
got  so  a  Simon-pure  smuggler  feels  cheap  every 
time  he  sees  a  customs-house.  And  so  the 
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best  of  them  are  quitting.  The  Chief  wants  to 
take  the  young  people  up  into  a  higher  sphere 
with  him.  After  he  breaks  camp  here,  when 
the  children  are  enabled  to  despise  the  trade 
properly,  his  smuggling  days  will  be  over." 

It  was  not  wholly  clear  to  Giddy  even  yet. 
"But  the  —  the  Preceptress,"  he  asked;  "how 
did  they  get  her  to  come  here?' 

"The  Preceptress?  Well,  her  people  lost 
their  fortune,  somehow,  and  she  couldn't  travel 
so  much  any  more.  It  left  her  with  a  lot  of 
time  on  her  hands,  and  she  began  to  brood  and 
fret.  The  Chief  heard  about  her,  and  he 
thought  she  might  like  to  come  here  and  teach 
the  class.  She's  paid  well  and  she  has  easy 
hours.  I  think  it's  been  a  very  good  thing  for 
her." 

By  this  time  the  jolly  man  and  Giddy  had 
passed  quite  around  the  temple,  so  that  they 
were  now  approaching  its  back  door.  They 
were  also,  for  a  moment,  quite  at  the  verge  of 
the  mountain.  So  it  was  that  Giddy  was  able 
to  verify  his  impression  that  the  mountain-top 
was  really  inaccessible.  Looking  down  from 
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the  very  edge  you  seemed  to  be  standing  on 
top  of  an  enormous  house  —  the  largest  house 
in  the  world.  Or  it  might  be  better  to  say  that 
you  seemed  to  be  standing  on  the  very  top  of 
the  world. 

"Is  the  mountain  just  like  this  all  around?' 
inquired  Giddy. 

"All  the  way  around,"  replied  the  jolly  man. 
"There's  no  way  to  get  up  here  except  by  air- 
plane —  or  to  get  away." 

The  jolly  man  paused  now,  as  if  he  meant  to 
indicate  to  Giddy  that  he  could  go  no  farther 
with  him.  And  during  that  moment  Giddy 
perceived  an  odd  structure  near  the  verge  of 
the  mountain  which  he  had  not  seen  before. 
It  was  like  a  grotto,  and  it  had  a  barred  door 
and  a  window. 

The  jolly  man  followed  his  glance  and  ex- 
plained. ( That's  where  we  keep  our  prisoner," 
he  said.  '  We  had  him  down  in  the  cavern,  but 
it  seemed  too  cruel  to  keep  him  there." 

Giddy's  heart  stopped  beating.  He  recalled 
the  piteous  voice  he  had  heard  down  in  the 
cavern.  He  looked  sadly  toward  the  grotto 
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with  the  barred  door.    "Who  is  he?'   he  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"That  I  can't  say  —  except  that  he's  a 
knight.  I  believe  he  calls  himself  the  Captive 
Knight.  But  there,  you  must  excuse  me  now. 
We'll  meet  again.  And  my  advice  is:  Go  right 
back  among  the  smugglers  and  be  friendly. 
Cultivate  the  Moth.  He  has  the  management 
of  the  mountain.  And  be  polite  to  the  Chief. 
Good-by ! '  And  with  these  words  the  jolly  man 
disappeared  inside  the  temple. 
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GIDDY   ENTERS   THE   TEMPLE   AND   SITS 

AT   A   TABLE    ON   WHICH   A 

FEAST   IS   SPREAD 

T  T  E  had  a  very  strange  feeling  when  the  jolly 
man  had  disappeared.  At  the  very  last 
he  had  not  seen  just  where  he  went.  It  wasn't 
as  if  he  had  gone  into  a  door  or  turned  a  corner. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  just  —  well,  disappeared. 
And  Giddy  could  not  understand  what  it  was 
that  he  had  said,  now  that  he  was  gone.  It  was 
almost  precisely  as  if  he  had  dreamed  of  meet- 
ing some  one.  He  couldn't  even  recall  some 
of  the  words  the  jolly  man  had  used.  And  yet 
he  thought  he  could  remember  very  well  just 
how  he  looked.  He  had  worn  a  great  white 
apron,  and  a  funny  flat  thing  on  his  head.  It 
had  stuck  out  at  the  edges.  And  he  had  worn 
a  funny  little  black  mustache  which  stuck  up 
at  the  ends,  and  his  eyes  had  twinkled  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  say  much  more  than  his 
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voice  had  said — as  if  they  weren't  satisfied  at  all 
with  what  the  voice  had  said.  They  didn't  just 
twinkle.  They  looked  clamorous,  too. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  grotto 
where  the  Captive  Knight  was  imprisoned. 
There  would  be  an  adventure,  certainly !  —  to 
steal  away  to  that  grotto  when  no  one  was 
looking  —  perhaps  after  dark  —  and  talk  to 
the  Captive  Knight.  He  would  do  that  very 
thing  when  he  had  a  chance. 

But  now  he  passed  around  the  temple  and 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  archway  and  the 
silk  canopy.  The  smugglers  were  still  there, 
talking  to  the  Preceptress.  And  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  Giddy  as  he  drew  near;  and 
for  a  time  he  stood  listening  to  what  the  smug- 
glers were  saying  to  the  Preceptress. 

"And  my  little  boy  —  is  he  getting  along 
nicely?"  asked  one  woman;  and  another,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  first  to  receive  a  reply,  cried 
out:  "And  my  little  girl  —  is  she  doing  as  well 
as  she  should  ? '  There  were  no  limits  to  ques- 
tions like  these.  And  all  the  time  the  Precep- 
tress was  replying,  without  paying  the  slightest 
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attention,  "Very  well,  indeed!'  and  at  the 
same  time  she  was  looking  at  this  young  man 
or  that,  and  smiling  and  talking  about  something 
else. 

At  last  they  all  moved  away  toward  the  tem- 
ple, the  children  and  all,  and  Giddy  was  left 
alone.  At  least,  this  was  his  impression.  But 
just  then  the  Chief  appeared  and  said:  elt  is 
our  supper-hour.  Come,  I'll  show  you  the 
way." 

So  it  was  that  Giddy  and  the  Chief  entered 
the  temple  together.  They  passed  through  a 
great  central  court,  where  a  number  of  airplanes 
were  waiting  to  go  out,  and  passed  on  along  a 
line  of  dormitories,  and  into  the  great  dining- 
room. 

All  the  smugglers  were  assembled  here,  though 
not  one  had  taken  a  seat.  At  the  appearance 
of  the  Chief  there  was  an  instant  standing  at 
attention,  but  the  Chief  only  uttered  one  word 
of  command:  "At  ease!'  and  then  everybody 
relaxed.  They  all  went  and  stood  beside  their 
chairs  at  the  table  then. 

Somewhere  a  bell  sounded,  and  the  Chief 
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muttered  complacently:  "Ah!5  And  then 
they  all  sat  down. 

Giddy  had  never  seen  so  brilliant  a  table. 
The  service  was  all  of  silver  and  gold,  and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  fine  linen  and  glistening 
crystal.  It  was  an  exceedingly  large  table.  It 
seemed  quite  shadowy  at  the  opposite  end  from 
which  Giddy  sat,  and  the  faces  of  men  and 
women  and  children  seemed  to  be  looking  at 
him  out  of  the  dusk.  Still,  he  could  see  the 
bright  hues  of  the  women's  dresses  and  the 
gleam  of  the  jewels  they  wore.  And  there  was 
a  pleasant  murmur  of  happy  voices  —  not 
quite  whispering,  but  speaking  very  politely 
and  elegantly  and  softly. 

The  dishes  served  were  all  masterpieces,  the 
very  names  of  which  were  unknown  to  Giddy. 
There  were  heaps  of  candied  fruits  of  a  mint- 
colored  green  and  other  delicate  hues.  There 
was  one  vast  cornucopia  spilling  fresh  choco- 
lates. As  for  milk-fed  chicken  and  other  deli- 
cate meats,  a  la  this  or  a  la  that,  they  were 
quite  common. 

The  rolls  were  so  light  that  Giddy  thought 
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they  really  would  float  away  if  a  draft  caught 
them.  There  were  so  many  spiced  cakes  and 
frosted  pies  that  it  was  really  impossible  to 
count  them.  And  as  for  those  homely  candies 
which  are  used  to  add  gayety  and  color  to  a 
dinner,  they  were  strung  in  actual  garlands 
from  point  to  point  above  the  table. 

Giddy  simply  sighed,  he  was  so  delighted. 
And  then  he  remembered  his  manners  and  re- 
marked to  the  Chief,  beside  whom  a  seat  had 
been  reserved  for  him:  'Very  nice,  I'm  sure!' 

"We  think  it  does  very  well,"  replied  the 
Chief  lightly.  He  added,  with  an  almost  super- 
cilious arch  of  his  eyebrows:  You  will  find 
that  pineapple,  which  was  brought  in  from 
Luzon  last  night,  quite  tasty." 

And  so  the  dinner  was  begun. 

Giddy  ate  without  any  reserve  at  all.  He 
forgot  the  line  of  airplanes  arranged  along  the 
middle  of  the  court,  each  waiting  its  turn  to  go 
out  upon  some  far  flight  to  the  South  Seas  or 
to  the  capitals  of  Europe,  or  wherever  particu- 
larly enticing  delicacies  were  to  be  found.  He 
even  forgot  the  romantic  young  man  who  was 
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a  prisoner  out  in  the  grotto.  But  it  was  only 
momentarily  that  he  forgot  the  Knight.  He 
was  just  in  the  act  of  sampling  a  fine  bunch  of 
Malaga  raisins,  very  fresh  and  superior,  when 
he  thought  of  the  poor  Knight;  and  he  said  to 
himself  significantly:  "After  dark!' 

And  then  he  ate  and  ate  and  ate  until  he 
quite  despaired  of  even  tasting  all  the  different 
dishes.  And  at  the  very  last  there  was  a  pud- 
ding —  a  very  mountain  of  a  pudding,  borne 
into  the  room  by  four  dark  men  in  turbans  — 
and  then  the  dinner  ended.  (Perhaps  I  should 
say  that  the  pudding  was  of  a  somewhat  singu- 
larly mealy  consistency,  and  that  when  it  was 
opened  it  literally  spilled  little  rare  fruits:  im- 
ported cherries,  tiny  dates  from  Syria  stuffed 
with  bits  of  candied  melon,  dwarf  figs  containing 
minced  citron,  little  blue  plums  from  Yucatan, 
juicy  small  peaches  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  other  such  homely  things.  A  savory  sauce 
oozed  out  of  it.) 

As  soon  as  they  all  arose  from  the  table  the 
Chief  said  rather  decisively:  : You'll  wish  to 
retire  now,  Giddy.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
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time  to-morrow  for  you  to  find  your  way  about. 
But  at  night  the  bed  is  the  best  place  for  the 
young." 

Giddy  was  at  the  point  of  informing  the  Chief, 
in  a  really  spirited  manner,  that  he  was  five 
years  old ;  but  he  thought  better  of  this.  After 
all,  the  Chief  was  right  in  one  thing:  there 
would  be  time  for  everything  to-morrow. 

An  attendant  was  summoned  and  Giddy  was 
shown  to  a  very  plain  yet  comfortable  room  at 
one  corner  of  the  temple.  It  was  close  to  the 
ground,  and  there  was  an  open  window.  So 
that  even  while  the  attendant  was  still  making 
ready  for  him  to  go  to  bed  he  was  saying  to 
himself:  "H — m.  Not  at  all  bad,  that.  A 
single  step  and  I  am  outside.  I  shall  have  a 
talk  with  the  Knight  after  things  get  quieted 
down,  and  then  when  I  come  back -—presto,  a 
single  step,  and  I  am  in  my  bedroom  again !' 

The  attendant  was  at  last  standing  in  the 
doorway,  looking  over  the  room  to  make  sure 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  anything.  'Remem- 
ber, sir,"  he  said  in  a  really  servile  manner, 
"one  bell  if  you  should  desire  a  drink;  two  bells 
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if  you  should  be  hungry;  three,  if  you  should 
wish  to  be  entertained  with  a  story.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  recommend  the  story-teller  we 
have  at  present,  sir.  He  is  an  ancient  man 
who  was  picked  up  somewhere  in  the  Sahara 
Desert,  and  he  has  only  a  few  tales,  and  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  double  negatives  quite  ha- 
bitually. Our  own  children  laugh  at  his  sad 
stories,  sir,  and  become  quite  fractious  over  his 
funny  ones.  Good  night,  sir." 

And  he  was  gone. 

Giddy  sat  for  a  few  moments  reflecting  upon 
his  really  unusual  situation.  Then  he  looked 
at  the  little  button  which  you  pressed  if  you 
wanted  the  light  to  go  out,  and  at  the  one  which 
restored  the  light,  and  at  the  ones  which  you 
had  to  ring  once,  or  twice,  or  three  times,  ac- 
cording to  what  you  wanted.  That  button  he 
should  have  no  use  for.  But  the  other  one? 
Well .  .  . 

He  could  hear  the  smugglers  moving  about 
outside  his  room.  It  seemed  that  many  of 
them  were  preparing  to  leave  the  temple. 

It  occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself:     ' Where 
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are  they  going?'  Where  could  they  go,  after 
night  ? 

And  then  he  thought  of  the  Knight  and  of 
his  wish  to  visit  him.  He  sat  nursing  his  knee. 
It  was  too  early  as  yet  to  venture  out.  He 
peeped  out  of  his  window.  It  was  quite  dark, 
but  he  could  discern  the  dim  forms  of  the 
smugglers  moving  to  and  fro.  And  he  could 
hear  the  little  smugglers,  too.  They  seemed 
to  be  really  excited.  In  fact,  Giddy  could  not 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  was  about  to  happen. 
Those  other  children:  they  were  not  having 
pillow-fights,  as  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  really  gone  to  bed.  They  were  murmuring 
to  one  another.  They  were  speaking  of  some 
secret  thing. 

Again  he  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time;  and 
then  he  decided  that  he  simply  could  not  re- 
main inactive  any  longer. 

He  peeped  out  of  his  window  again.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight  —  not  even  an  obscure, 
moving  figure. 

He  put  his  light  out.  In  another  moment 
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he  was  outside  his  window,  with  the  rocky 
earth  beneath  his  feet.  He  took  his  bearings 
carefully,  so  that  he  should  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  his  way  back,  after  he  had  talked  to 
the  Knight.  And  then  he  was  lost  in  the  gloom 
which  shrouded  the  mountain -top. 

Once  or  twice  he  heard  voices  in  the  dark. 
But  he  could  see  nothing.  And  after  a  very 
few  minutes'  walk  he  was  within  sight  of  the 
lonely  grotto  where  the  Knight  was  confined. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

AN    ENCOUNTER    IN    THE    DARK,    A 
HANDFUL   OF    DIAMONDS,    AND    A 
SPECTACLE    OF    ALMOST    BAR- 
BARIC   SPLENDOR 

OUDDENLY  he  had  the  curious  sensation 
^  of  an  invisible  presence  almost  within 
reach  of  his  hand.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  heard  nothing.  Certainly  he  could  see 
nothing.  It  was  very  dark.  But  there  it  was 
—  the  firm  belief  that  one  more  step  would 
bring  him  into  contact  w^ith  some  one  who, 
like  himself,  was  abroad  in  the  darkness. 

He  halted  and  held  himself  ready  to  step 
aside.  And  then  there  was  the  sound  as  of 
almost  noiseless  sandalled  feet  approaching. 
An  obscure  figure  loomed  before  him. 

'Hello!'  said  a  startled  voice  —  a  voice 
which  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  Giddy. 

'Good  evening,"  he  responded;  and  then  in 
a  dubious  tone  he  added:  'Are  you  a  member 
of  the  band  ?  " 
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The  reply  was  both  pleasant  and  candid. 
"No;  no,  I'm  not  one  of  the  smugglers.  I'm 
the  chef."  And  it  was  then  that  Giddy  recog- 
nized the  voice  as  that  of  the  jolly  fat  man  he 
had  encountered  earlier  in  the  day. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  really  delighted. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  very  glad  it  was  not 
one  of  the  smugglers,  who  might  report  him  to 
the  Chief,  or  do  some  other  disagreeable  thing. 
But,  moreover,  he  realized  that  it  was  a  great 
honor  to  meet  the  man  who  had  prepared  that 
fine  dinner. 

The  chef  seemed  to  think  an  explanation 
might  be  expected  of  him.  'I've  just  been 
over  to  see  the  Captive  Knight  —  to  take  him 
a  bite  to  eat,  you  know.'3 

And  Giddy  replied  in  the  same  spirit  of  friendly 
candor:  'I  see.  You  know  I  am  Giddy  —  the 
guest." 

The  chef  replied  delightedly:    "Why,  so  you 
are,  of  course!     How  dark  it  is,  to  be  sure!' 
And  he  added  rather  falteringly:    "You  know 
I'm  awful  glad  to  meet  you.     I  hope  you'll  not 
mind  being  detained  a  moment?     You  see,  I 
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wanted  to  ask  you  .  .  .  that  pudding  for  dinner 
—  did  it  seem  to  you  to  have  a  lee-tie  too  much 
sugar  in  it?' 

"Not  a  bit,"  declared  Giddy  heartily.  "I 
thought  it  was  just  perfect." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  chef  deprecatingly,  "I 
suppose  I  do  very  well,  considering  what  I'm 
paid  for  the  work." 

"I  should  think  you  ought  to  be  paid  very 
well,"  said  Giddy  generously,  "you  and  all 
your  assistants." 

"Oh  —  a  mere  trifle.  You  see,  the  band  have 
such  stores  of  treasure.  My  wages  .  .  .  I  re- 


*  The  chef  was  eager  to  have  his  dinner  praised  —  that  was  his  sole 
reason  for  wishing  to  detain  Giddy.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
that  all  chefs  simply  squirm  with  exasperation  if  they  cannot  know 
how  then*  dinners  are  received.  If  you  do  not  tell  them  that  this  dish 
or  that  was  particularly  excellent,  they  soon  begin  to  hang  their  heads; 
and  if  you  continue  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  as  to  what  you  think  of 
them,  they  eventually  begin  to  put  salt  in  twice,  or  forget  to  put  it  in 
at  all,  or  to  put  mustard  in  where  ginger  ought  to  be,  or  to  leave  the 
baking-powder  out.  And  once  I  knew  of  a  chef  who  entirely  forgot 
about  putting  sugar  into  the  lemon  custard,  all  because  the  previous 
lemon  custard  had  been  eaten  by  a  gentleman  who  refused  to  smack  his 
lips  even  once,  and  who  forgot  to  say:  "This  lemon  custard  —  I  think 
it's  about  the  best  we've  had  so  far.  Did  you  make  this,  Mary?" 
For  my  part,  I  believe  all  persons  should  be  commended  when  they 
have  done  something  well.  When  any  one  says  to  me,  "That  last 
story  of  yours  ...  I  read  every  word  of  it !"  I  go  about  for  days  and 
days  as  pleased  as  anything.  The  rule  applies  particularly  to  cooks, 
however.  You  simply  must  not  forget  to  praise  the  cook.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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ceive  two  diamonds  a  day.  My  four  first  as- 
sistants get  one  diamond  each.  The  dish- 
washers get  one  ruby  a  day.  Those  four  black 
fellows  who  brought  the  pudding  in  —  you 
observed  them  ?  rather  simple  fellows  —  they 
get  a  handful  of  glass  beads  once  a  week.  Of 
course  there  are  special  compensations.  For 
overtime  I'm  paid  extra  at  the  rate  of  an  opal 
an  hour.  And  for  the  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas dinner  I'm  specially  rewarded  with  a  sun- 
burst or  a  lavalliere  or  some  such  bauble." 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  after  a  moment  con- 
tinued: 'I've  been  thinking  some  of  going  on 
a  strike.  I  really  ought  to  have  three  diamonds 
a  day,  and  at  least  one  of  the  first  assistants 
should  have  two.  When  you  consider  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  all  .  .  ." 

Giddy  was  really  puzzled.  'But  do  you 
have  to  pay  anything  for  your  living  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Well  — no.  That's  thrown  in.  But  there's 
a  universal  cry  about  the  high  cost  of  living 
just  now,  and  I  might  as  well  have  the  benefit 
of  it." 

"Oh!"  said  Giddy. 
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"As  for  diamonds,"  continued  the  chef, 
"what  are  they?  Do  you  happen  to  fancy 
them?" 

"I've  always  thought  they  were  quite 
precious,"  admitted  Giddy. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.     Here  —  take  a  handful." 

Giddy  held  his  hand  in  the  dark.  He  held 
both  hands,  so  that  he  shouldn't  drop  a  single 
diamond.  The  chef  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
trousers  pocket  and  poured  a  score  or  more  of 
diamonds  into  Giddy's  hands.  And  one  did 
drop.  Giddy  stooped  to  find  it  and  the  chef 
said:  "Never  mind  that  one.  Here's  another 
handful." 

And  then  the  chef  left  him. 

It  was  then  and  there  that  Giddy  almost 
fully  decided  to  be  a  smugglers'  cook  when  he 
grew  up.  Even  if  he  got  only  one  diamond  a 
day  to  begin  with.  That  would  be  doing  very 
well,  certainly ! 

He  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  way  to  the 
grotto  where  the  Knight  was,  but  at  that  in- 
stant he  was  startled  by  something  wilich  had 
taken  place  away  across  the  plateau  near  the 
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temple.  A  man  bearing  a  flaming  torch  had 
emerged  from  the  temple.  Another  followed 
—  and  another,  and  another.  They  all  carried 
great  torches.  They  began  to  assemble  in  an 
open  spot,  where  they  stuck  their  torches  into 
the  ground.  A  large  area  was  becoming  brightly 
lighted.  Indeed,  the  beams  from  the  torches 
carried  faintly  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
mountain-top. 

Then  to  Giddy's  surprise  a  sort  of  procession 
emerged  from  the  temple.  The  smugglers' 
wives,  gayly  dressed,  walked  two  by  two.  And 
then  the  little  smugglers  appeared.  They  all 
marched  gayly.  You  could  see  the  pleasant 
expressions  on  their  faces  when  the  light  of  the 
torches  reached  them.  And  at  last  eight  men 
with  musical  instruments  appeared:  horns  and 
drums  and  violins. 

The  musicians  took  their  places  in  the  middle 
of  the  plateau  on  a  platform  which  had  been 
provided.  The  men  with  violins  began  to  tune 
their  instruments.  They  would  turn  a  screw 
and  then  lean  down  and  listen  while  they 
plucked  a  string.  They  would  turn  a  screw 
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again  —  not  so  much  this  time  —  and  listen 
once  more.  And,  finally,  they  would  look  en- 
tirely satisfied.  The  men  with  the  horns  tooted 
a  little  and  then  laid  their  horns  across  their 
knees. 

The  Chief  appeared  from  among  the  throng. 
He  made  a  brief  speech.  'It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  inaugurate  our  fourth  annual  ball,"  he  said. 
And  then  crisply:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
children,  to  your  places.'1  (It  was  plain  that 
the  Chief  was  not  very  much  for  talking.) 

All  the  smugglers  joined  hands  and  formed 
a  circle.  The  ladies  were  all  dressed  beauti- 
fully —  especially  the  Preceptress.  The  little 
girls  had  ribbon  butterflies  in  their  hair,  and 
their  hair  was  curled  nicely.  They  all  remained 
motionless  for  a  moment,  and  then,  at  a  signal 
from  the  Chief,  the  musicians  began  to  play, 
and  all  the  smugglers  began  to  sing. 

Giddy  could  hear  every  word  of  their  song: 


<C 


Oh,  a  jolly  life  is  the  life  we  lead  in  our  home  up  under 

the  sky; 
We  have  scorned  the  ways  of  a  lawful  life  and  the 

world  may  pass  us  by. 
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We  are  merry  of  heart  and  light  of  foot,  though  king- 
doms rise  and  fall, 

So  join  us  now  all  ye  who  will  in  the  smugglers'  mid- 
night ball  — 

Come  all 

To  the  smugglers'  midnight  ball ! " 

The  great  circle  began  to  move  then,  slowly 
at  first,  but  ever  more  and  more  rapidly.  There 
was  a  flinging  of  feet  and  a  tossing  up  of  clasped 
hands.  Some  of  those  who  swept  around  in 
the  circle  leaned  back,  and  some  leaned  for- 
ward. The  torches  shone  on  their  happy  faces. 
There  was  the  sound  of  laughter.  Around  they 
went  until  each  dancer  had  completed  the  circle 
three  times,  and  then  there  was  a  pause. 

The  musicians  played  on  a  little  while  by 
themselves  softly  —  as  they  always  do  between 
the  stanzas  of  a  song  —  and  then  the  singers 
began  the  second  stanza: 

'When  the  sun  is  bright  in  a  cloudless  sky  we  come  and 

go  at  will; 
We  laugh  at  a  world  which  scorns  our  ways  —  but 

cannot  match  our  skill ! 
Right  glad  are  we  in  our  freedom  wild  which  knows 

no  bonds  nor  thrall  — 
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So  join  us  now  all  ye  who  will  in  the  smugglers'  mid- 
night ball  — 

Come  all 
To  the  smugglers'  midnight  ball ! " 

Again  the  circle  began  to  move,  this  time 
more  wildly  than  before.  Some  of  the  more 
reckless  dancers  uttered  an  occasional  shout, 
and  there  were  those  who  flung  their  feet  so 
high  it  really  seemed  they  must  fall,  while  others 
executed  many  extra  steps  as  they  swung  along 
with  the  spinning  circle.  Their  gay  costumes 
were  very  beautiful  in  the  light  of  the  torches. 
Their  very  faces  seemed  ablaze  with  light. 
And  then  it  came  time  to  sing  another  stanza. 

This  time  they  began  in  low  voices,  almost 

dreamily: 

i 

'When  the  moon  is  low  in  a  misty  sky  and  the  owl  is 
hid  in  his  tree, 

When  the  bat  is  here  —  and  there  —  and  gone  !     What 
then  of  our  minstrelsy? 

Oh,  hearts  like  ours  that  are  stout  and  light,  they  shall 
not  quail  nor  fall  — 

So  join  us  now  all  ye  who  will  in  the  smugglers'  mid- 
night ball  — 

Come  all 

To  the  smugglers'  midnight  ball!" 
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The  final  line  was  sung  with  a  complete  re- 
turn to  the  gay  manner  observed  in  the  earlier 
stanzas,  and  the  circle  began  to  swing  again  in 
the  maddest  possible  manner.  The  little  smug- 
glers were  hippety-hopping  now  and  tossing 
their  heads.  If  a  ribbon  fell  —  never  mind 
the  ribbon.  It  was  real  revelry.  The  ladies 
were  the  gayest  of  all.  One  lost  her  slipper  — 
and  screamed  !  And  now  the  Chief  was  seen 
to  enter  the  circle  with  a  grim  smile  on  his 
lips.  He  danced  in  the  other  direction  from  the 
rest  of  the  dancers.  He  w^as  a  great  dancer, 
and  he  actually  whooped  and  howled.  He 
seemed  mad  with  joy.  There  was  really  such 
excitement  that  even  the  torches  seemed  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  They  burned 
more  brightly,  their  light  ascended  more  highly. 
It  seemed  that  they  would  illuminate  the  very 
skies. 

The  last  stanza  of  the  song  was  sung  ring- 
ingly: 

"Let  those  who  will  in  their  corners  mope  and  droop 

and  pine  and  sigh; 

But  never  a  grief  shall  we  confess,  whose  home  is  the 
boundless  sky. 
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We  envy  no  man,  no,  not  one,  in  mart  or  lordly  hall, 
Our  feet  we  fling  at  judge  and  king  in  our  merry  mid- 
night ball  — 

Come  all 
And  join  in  our  midnight  ball !" 

The  circle  broke  now  and  the  throng  merged 
into  many  laughing  groups.  The  Chief  went 
to  speak  to  the  first  fiddler,  as  if  he  were  al- 
ready arranging  for  the  next  number. 

But  Giddy  had  no  more  time  to  remain  watch- 
ing. He  turned  resolutely  and  sought  the 
Knight  in  his  prison. 
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THE    STRANGE    STORY    OF    THE    CAPTIVE 

KNIGHT    WHO    WAS    LED    BLINDFOLD 

ACROSS    THE    WORLD 

T  TE  cleared  his  throat  in  a  discreet  manner 
•*--*•  as  he  drew  near  the  grotto  so  that  he 
should  not  startle  the  Knight.  But  he  need 
not  have  done  so,  as  the  Knight  had  seen  him 
coming. 

The  Knight  was  standing  just  inside  the 
barred  door,  wistfully  looking  out.  And  it 
struck  Giddy  at  once  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  noble  a  face.  The  Knight  was  clad  in  a 
velvet  suit  of  strange  pattern;  he  wore  a  lace 
collar,  and  a  smart  feather  arose  straight  from 
his  cap,  which  was  of  a  texture  to  match  his 
suit.  His  eyes  were  clear  and  earnest,  his  brow 
high,  his  cheeks  pale.  The  light  from  the  dis- 
tant torches  made  all  these  things  visible. 

Ah! — so  you   did   come   back,"    said   the 
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Knight.  And  then  he  explained:  "I  saw  you 
once  before,  down  in  the  cavern.  And  now, 
I  make  no  doubt,  you  have  come  to  hear  my 
story.  So  be  it." 

And  thereupon  he  related  this  strange  story: 

'In  my  childhood'  (began  the  imprisoned 
Knight)  CI  think  I  was  perhaps  the  happiest 
human  being  that  ever  lived.  My  father  was 
a  knight  before  me,  and  our  home  was  in  the 
fairest  kingdom  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  My 
mother  was  like  a  perfect  flower,  and  her  voice 
was  so  musical  that  the  birds  stopped  singing 
when  she  appeared  —  and  then  sang  more 
rapturously  than  ever. 

el  wanted  for  nothing — fine  raiment,  con- 
stant friends,  and  abundant  leisure.  A  phi- 
losopher of  the  period  was  my  tutor,  and  brave 
knights  came  to  take  me  with  them  on  their 
jousts  and  pilgrimages. 

'No  day  was  ever  quite  long  enough,  and 
every  morning  I  sprang  from  my  couch  with 
eagerness  because  the  pleasures  which  awaited 
me  were  endless. 

'It  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  ter- 
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minate  a  happiness  like  that.  Yet  it  ended 
abruptly  and  completely. 

'On  a  day  when  I  walked  in  the  forest  alone 
I  was  captured  by  members  of  a  wicked  clan. 
They  were  called  the  Traditions.  Their  num- 
bers were  past  counting,  and  they  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  all  men  to  believe  in  their  power 
and  authority.  They  took  me  with  them  deeper 
into  the  forest,  and  I  went  with  them,  not 
knowing  that  I  was  never  again  to  see  the  happy 
kingdom  in  which  I  was  born. 

'They  were  very  adroit  and  tactful  at  first  — • 
the  Traditions  wTho  had  come  to  enslave  me. 
They  turned  seemingly  earnest  faces  toward 
me.  They  only  wanted  to  guide  me  through 
the  forest,  they  said.  They  took  me  by  the 
hand.  They  held  me  gently.  I  did  not  sus- 
pect the  iron  grip  which  was  concealed  by  the 
gentle  pressure  of  their  hands. 

'They  went  very  far  into  the  forest,  and  they 
presently  gave  me  an  insidious  cordial  to  drink. 
The  flagon  from  which  this  cordial  was  poured 
was  labelled  Delusions.  And  I  took  but  a 
single  draft  —  yet  after  that  I  forgot  my 
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father  and  his  knights,  and  cared  only  to  look 
upon  the  faces  of  the  terrible  clansmen  who 
had  captured  me. 

"In  the  course  of  time  I  came  so  completely 
within  their  thrall  that  when  they  set  about 
blindfolding  me  I  did  not  resist.  I  thought: 
'It  is  for  a  good  purpose.'  Ah,  me!  How 
little  I  knew  of  their  real  intent !  And  so  there- 
after they  led  me,  and  I  could  no  longer  see  the 
blue  sky.  All  was  darkness.  I  often  stumbled; 
but  the  members  of  the  clan  pretended  not  to 
see  this.  They  assured  me  that  they  were 
guiding  me  safely. 

"There  came  a  day  when  I  thought  of  my 
father;  but  I  had  gone  too  far  into  the  forest 
by  this  time  to  make  my  escape  —  or  so  I 
thought.  Obscure  images  continued  to  pass  be- 
fore my  vision.  I  think  the  cordial  they  had 
given  me  was  still  exerting  its  insidious  influ- 
ence. 

"So,  blindfold,  they  led  me  across  the  world. 

"I  began  to  ask  questions.  'Where  are  we 
going?'  I  asked. 

"They  replied  that  they  were  exerting  great 
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care  to  keep  to  the  path  which  stretched  before 
our  feet.  I  begged  to  be  told  why  we  must 
follow  the  path.  Because,  they  replied,  if  we 
did  not  do  so  we  were  in  peril  of  being  lost  in 
the  wood.  But  I  was  accustomed  to  the  wood 
and  I  could  not  perceive  why  one  should  avoid 
it.  It  was  beautiful  —  that  I  knew.  It  was 
filled  with  wonders,  each  a  little  different  every 
day  and  at  every  turn.  It  was  a  place  of  benefi- 
cent enticements.  I  said:  'I  should  like  to  go 
into  the  wood ! '  But  they  exclaimed  loudly 
and  uttered  warnings.  I  could  not  know,  they 
said,  what  a  terrible  fate  awaited  those  who 
left  the  path  and  entered  the  untrodden  wood. 
:<And  then  .  .  .  and  then  that  day  qame 
.  .  .  oh,  blessed  day!  I  was  being  led  by  the 
hand,  and  I  had  been  stumbling.  But  I  met 
only  impatience  on  every  side.  If  I  would  take 
the  trouble  to  walk  carefully  I  need  not  stum- 
ble, I  was  told.  Were  they  not  always  aiding 
me  to  keep  the  path?  And  I  shrank  from 
saying,  'But  I  cannot  see!'  or  informing  them 
that  I  could  not  understand  why  we  must  keep 
to  the  path.  And  then  we  paused  to  rest,  and 
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the  members  of  the  clan  who  led  me  captive 
opened  their  pouches,  in  which  they  carried 
food.  I  could  hear  them.  They  drew  forth 
black  bread  and  dried  meat.  It  was  the  food 
they  always  ate,  as  I  had  learned.  And  I  tried 
to  eat  the  black  bread  gratefully;  but  before 
I  had  consumed  the  second  morsel  I  heard  — 
I  heard  it !  I  heard  the  voice !  Did  I  not  say 
it  was  a  blessed  day? 

'What  was  it  that  I  heard?  It  was  a  voice, 
clear  and  pure.  It  was  beyond  a  hedge,  I  sur- 
mised. Certainly  the  singer  was  not  following 
the  path  which  I  was  doomed  to  tread.  I 
could  picture  the  singer.  She  was  in  a  garden, 
quite  apart  from  the  path.  That  I  knew.  She 
was  sitting  under  a  friendly  tree.  The  sunlight 
was  falling  about  her.  And  she  was  singing." 

The  Knight  paused  and  pondered.  It  seemed 
to  Giddy  that  perhaps  politeness  required  that 
he  should  say  something  —  yet  what  could  he 
say?  However,  he  ventured  to  inquire:  'Was 
it  a  lovely  song?' 

The  Knight  continued:  elt  was  a  lovely  song. 
But  it  was  the  voice,  too !  It  took  me  back  to 
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the  kingdom  where  I  was  born.  For  the  mo- 
ment it  restored  to  me  nay  birthright.  The 
song  itself-—  it  was  a  simple  thing  ..." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  he  repeated 
a  stanza  of  the  song: 


'Who  shall  bless  me  in  my  dreams 

When  the  day  is  done, 
With  his  unf orgotten  beams  ?  — 
Still,  the  singing  sun !  .  .  ." 

The  Knight  did  not  know  why  Giddy  had 
started  forward,  an  eager  cry  on  his  lips,  or 
why  he  said  excitedly:  'There  was  a  kind  of 
softness  in  her  voice  —  and  yet  a  brightness,  too. 
And  a  little  way  off  you  could  hear  bees  hum- 
ming .  .  ." 

The  Knight's  voice  was  lowered  to  a  whisper. 

Child,  how  do  you  know  that?9  he  demanded. 
Pray  go  on,"  was  all  Giddy  said  in  reply. 
But  as  he  spoke  he  rested  his  hand  against  the 
wall  of  the  grotto,  and  he  knew  that  it  had 
touched  a  key  hanging  in  the  darkness.  The 
key  to  the  barred  door,  no  doubt. 

'I  have  done,"    said  the  Knight.      'I  was 
dragged  away  from  that  garden  with  its  singer. 
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But  I  know  that  if  I  can  ever  find  that  singer 
somewhere  in  the  world  I  shall  have  found  my 
bride.  I  know  that  with  her  by  my  side  the 
wicked  clan  of  Traditions  will  have  been  con- 
quered. 

'  Many  days  have  passed  since  I  heard  that 
song;  yet  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  I 
hear  it  again,  and  I  have  said :  '  Let  me  but 
find  the  singer  and  my  long  journey  through 
the  wood,  blindfold  and  forlorn,  will  be  at  an 
end." 

Giddy  now  leaned  closely,  eagerly,  toward 
the  barred  door.  f  Listen,"  he  said.  s  I  know 
where  the  singer  lives.  I  can  tell  you  where 
she  lives.  I  can  aid  you  to  escape.  Only  have 
courage  and  all  shall  yet  be  well.': 

He  said  no  further  word.  With  a  firm  hand 
he  felt  for  the  key  to  the  barred  door,  which 
his  fingers  had  touched  in  its  place  against  the 
wall.  He  took  the  key  into  his  fingers  and  fitted 
it  deliberately  into  the  lock.  Only  once  he 
looked  behind  him  to  be  sure  that  he  was  un- 
observed, and  then  he  turned  the  key. 

The  door  swung  slowly  open ! 
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When  the  Knight  stepped  forth  Giddy  stood 
for  an  instant  regarding  him.  He  could  not 
help  envying  the  Knight  his  fine  clothing. 
That  cape  which  drooped  from  his  shoulders  — 
he  should  have  liked  to  have  that  cape,  cer- 
tainly. And  as  for  the  feather  which  arose 
jauntily  in  his  cap  .  .  .  well,  there  were  other 
feathers  to  be  had.  Then  " Follow  me!"  said 
Giddy  impressively. 

They  set  out  in  silence,  careful  to  skirt  the 
edges  of  the  plateau.  Their  purpose  was  to 
avoid  the  lighted  area  where  the  smugglers 
were  preparing  for  another  dance. 

Once  Giddy  turned  his  head  and  whispered: 
"And  how  did  you  at  last  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  smugglers?' 

"They  are  of  the  clan  of  Traditions,'3  the 
Knight  replied,  also  in  a  whisper.  'Listen," 
he  said,  pausing  and  touching  Giddy's  arm. 
"Did  you  ever  see  the  boundary-line  between 
one  nation  and  another?' 

"I  never  did,"  admitted  Giddy  candidly. 
'Of  course  not  —  because  there  is  no  such 
thing.     But  ah,  we  touch  deep  waters  there. 
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Let  us  proceed.  It  will  suffice  for  me  to  say 
that  I  am  still  a  prisoner  to  the  same  old  evil 
clan." 

"Until  to-morrow/'  said  Giddy  firmly.  "To- 
night, after  I  have  shown  you  where  the  singer 
lives  I  shall  set  you  free.'5 

They  wended  their  way  cautiously  around 
the  edge  of  the  mountain-top  until  they  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  Giddy  stopped.  He 
peered  down  into  the  forests  beneath  him,  and 
presently  he  uttered  a  low  cry  of  delight.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  Goodwife  might  still  be 
stirring  in  her  cottage.  A  cheerful  light  was 
burning  like  a  star  down  there  among  the  trees. 

"Note  that  light  well,"  said  Giddy  to  the 
Knight.  "Note  the  spot  where  it  shows  among 
the  trees.  There  is  a  cottage  there  —  the  only 
cottage  for  miles  around.  To-morrow  morning, 
after  I  shall  have  set  you  at  liberty,  seek  that 
spot.  I  cannot  promise  more.  But  remember 
to  do  precisely  what  I  have  told  you  to  do. 
Now  come ! ' 

They  turned  back  more  cautiously  still  and 
made  for  the  huge  archway  which  marked 
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the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  regions  where 
the  staircase  was.  Giddy  was  leading  the  way. 
Occasionally  the  obscure  outlines  of  a  smuggler 
passed  near  them;  but  they  had  only  to  stand 
an  instant  in  silence  and  then  it  was  safe  to 
continue  on  their  way. 

Giddy  was  saying  to  himself:  'If  I  can  only 
find  a  way  to  open  those  doors  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  all  will  yet  be  well." 

He  had  just  finished  murmuring  these  words 
to  himself  when  he  drew  up  and  laid  a  detain- 
ing hand  on  the  Knight's  arm. 

They  had  reached  the  great  archway.  The 
empty  staircase  descended  before  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

HOW      GIDDY     AND     THE     KNIGHT     DE- 
SCENDED     THE      GREAT      STAIRCASE; 
HOW  GIDDY  DISCOVERED  A  SECRET 
SPRING,    AND    HOW    TWO    VOICES 
EXCLAIMED  "AT  LAST!" 

IDDY  and  the  Knight  stood  for  an  in- 
stant  gazing  down  into  the  depths  before 
them.  Those  regions  which  they  were  about 
to  enter  were  fairly  well  lighted  by  the  lamps 
which  stood  on  their  marble  pedestals.  Yet 
they  seemed  strangely  gloomy  and  forbidding 
at  this  late  hour.  They  were  wholly  deserted 
—  yet  were  they  deserted  ?  They  were  wrapped 
in  a  silence  which  was  almost  mysterious.  Yet 
who  should  say  that  sentries  were  not  posted 
at  dark  turnings,  in  obscure  places,  to  spring 
out  upon  any  who  intruded  ? 

These  were  questions  which  none  could  an- 
swer. And  after  a  moment's  pause  Giddy  whis- 
pered to  his  companion:  "Follow  me.  Do  not 
speak.  Walk  carefully.'' 
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For  only  an  instant  did  the  Knight  hesitate. 
"What  is  this  place?"  he  asked. 

"We  are  entering  the  secret  caverns  where 
the  smugglers  conceal  their  booty,"  Giddy  re- 
plied in  a  whisper.  "But  we  must  not  linger 
here.  Come." 

With  the  last  word  he  began  the  descent  of 
the  staircase.  He  could  hear  the  Knight  cau- 
tiously following  him,  and  so  he  did  not  once 
turn  to  look  behind  him. 

They  came  to  the  first  landing,  where  the 
causeway  led  to  the  deep  balconies  where  all 
the  treasures  were  stored.  Giddy  heard  the 
Knight  breathe  deeply;  but  not  a  word  was 
uttered. 

Seemingly  there  was  no  one  about  the  bal- 
conies. And  little  by  little  Giddy  was  enabled 
to  reject  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  treasures 
were  guarded.  There  was  no  need  to  guard 
them,  really.  No  one  could  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain  save  by  airplane,  and  none  save 
members  of  the  band  could  have  approached 
by  this  method  without  being  heard  and  dis- 
covered. And  since  the  doors  at  the  base  of 
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the  staircase  had  been  closed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  one  to  come  up  into  the 
cavern  by  the  route  which  Giddy  had  originally 
taken. 

After  all,  there  could  be  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension. The  smugglers  were  all  engaged  in 
merrymaking  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
They  were  not  thinking  about  their  treasures. 

As  they  began  the  descent  of  the  second 
flight  of  stairs,  Giddy  turned  toward  the  Knight. 
"I  think  we  are  perfectly  safe,  now,"  he  said. 
"There  is  only  one  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
If  only  we  can  find  a  way  to  open  the  doors !' 

"The  doors  !"  echoed  the  Knight  wonderingly. 

Giddy  explained:  "There  are  a  number  of 
hallways  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavern 
out  through  the  mountain  —  and  to  freedom. 
I  came  to  the  mountain  by  way  of  one  of  those 
hallways.  But  I  was  observed  the  last  time 
I  entered,  and  the  openings  were  closed  with 
heavy  slabs  of  marble.  We  must  learn  the  secret 
of  those  marble  doors.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
open  them.  Then  the  rest  will  be  simple. 
When  you  'have  gained  your  freedom  I  shall 
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return  to  my  place  among  the  smugglers.  No 
one  will  know  how  you  have  escaped,  nor  where 
you  have  gone." 

But  at  this  the  Knight  demurred.  :You 
shall  go  with  me,"  he  said.  'I  shall  not  per- 
mit you  to  go  back  to  the  members  of  the 
band  alone.  They  are  friendly  with  you  now, 
but  who  knows  when  you  may  be  imprisoned, 
as  I  was?' 

But  Giddy  shook  his  head  sadly.  (I  must 
find  some  other  way,"  he  declared.  'I  must 
remain  behind  to  close  the  doors  —  for  if  they 
found  the  doors  open  they'd  know  where  to 
look  for  us,  and  we  should  both  be  taken  again." 

'Brave  friend  !"  exclaimed  the  Knight.  And 
then  his  emotions  overpowered  him  and  he 
could  say  no  more. 

They  continued  their  way  down  the  stairs 
then,  and  presently  they  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavern.  They  stood  under  the  rays  of 
the  last  lamp.  And  for  a  moment  Giddy  cast 
an  anxious  glance  at  the  immense,  smooth  mar- 
ble slabs  which  stood  where  the  entrances  to 
the  hallways  had  been. 
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And  then  he  decided  that  for  a  moment  the 
mystery  of  the  marble  slabs  might  go  un- 
solved. He  had  something  to  say  to  the  Knight 
before  the  time  came  for  them  to  part. 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his 
jacket.  He  felt  the  diamonds  there  —  the  dia- 
monds which  the  chef  had  given  him.  He  had 
made  a  resolution  touching  those  diamonds. 
He  meant  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Knight  and 
direct  him  to  deliver  them  to  Skybright. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sacrifice 
was  an  easy  one  to  make.  He  wished  very 
much  to  keep  the  diamonds  and  take  them  home 
to  his  mother.  But  he  had  decided  to  ask  the 
chef  for  more.  The  chef  seemed  to  think 
nothing  at  all  of  giving  them  away.  And,  be- 
sides, had  he  not  almost  fully  decided  to  be  a 
smugglers'  chef  when  he  got  big  —  and  should 
he  not  then  have  all  the  diamonds  he  wanted? 
And,  after  all,  he  wished  very  much  to  send  a 
gift  to  Skybright. 

He  drew  forth  the  diamonds,  which  instantly 
began  to  blaze  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  the 
pedestal.  It  was  precisely  as  if  Giddy  were 
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holding  a  beautiful  flame  in  his  hand.  He  held 
the  diamonds  out  so  that  the  Knight  could  see 
them.  "They  are  for  you,"  he  said.  "You 
are  to  take  them  to  Skybright." 

"To  whom?'  asked  the  amazed  Knight. 
He  had  not  yet  put  forth  his  hand  to  take 
them. 

'To  the  lady  who  is  to  be  your  bride,"  ex- 
plained Giddy.  'To  the  lady  who  sang  in- 
side the  hedge." 

"But  you  called  her  .  .  ."  murmured  the 
Knight. 

"Her  name  is  Skybright,"  said  Giddy.  "But 
say  no  more.  Take  the  diamonds.  And  tell 
her  —  tell  her  that  Giddy  sent  them." 

"Skybright!"  mused  the  Knight.  "Sky- 
bright  !  I  might  have  known  !' 

And  without  looking  at  the  diamonds  again 
he  took  them  from  Giddy  and  placed  them  in 
his  own  pocket. 

'Now,"  said  Giddy  briskly,  "now  for  the 
marble  slabs." 

To  the  Knight  those  heavy  marble  surfaces 
seemed  as  fixed  as  the  mountain  itself.  He 
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could  scarcely  imagine  that  they  could  ever 
be  moved.  Nevertheless,  he  looked  on  eagerly 
while  Giddy  approached  them  more  closely 
and  stood  before  them,  finger  on  lip,  seeking 
for  the  secret  by  which  they  might  be  moved. 

He  examined  this  spot  and  that.  A  spring 
.  .  .  that  was  what  he  must  look  for,  certainly. 
There  was  always  a  secret  spring  in  such  cases. 
It  had  only  to  be  touched,  and  the  thing  you 
wanted  to  move  would  instantly  move  without 
any  trouble  at  all.  But  to  locate  the  secret 
spring  —  that  always  took  a  little  time. 

"H— m!"  said  Giddy  thoughtfully.  "Very 
cleverly  concealed,  I  must  admit !':  He  walked 
to  either  edge  of  the  marble  doors.  Their  sur- 
faces were  as  smooth  as  glass.  He  looked  up, 
he  looked  down.  But  of  a  secret  spring  he 
could  not  discern  a  trace. 

Suddenly  his  face  lighted.  'What  was  I 
thinking  about ! '  he  exclaimed. 

"What  is  it?'   asked  the  Knight  eagerly. 

"The  spring  would  not  be  on  the  door," 
declared  Giddy.  "It  would  be  somewhere  else. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  looking  at 
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the  doors.  I  must  look  for  the  spring  some- 
where else.'' 

He  proceeded  to  examine  the  wall  along  the 
edges  of  the  doors.  Here  the  surface  was  quite 
rough.  He  succeeded  in  finding  various  fis- 
sures and  angles.  This  was  much  better !  He 
ran  his  fingers  along  every  spot  which  was  not 
revealed  clearly  to  the  eye.  He  would  come 
upon  a  spring  presently,  he  felt  sure.  He  was 
looking  forward  happily  to  the  moment  when 
the  great  marble  slabs  would  move.  He  could 
imagine  just  how  the  Knight  would  look  at 
him  and  at  the  depths  revealed. 

He  was  moving  farther  along  the  wall  when 
he  suddenly  stumbled  a  little.  There  was  some 
sort  of  impediment  under  his  feet.  He  stepped 
more  carefully,  lifting  his  foot  and  placing  it 
on  top  of  that  impediment,  whatever  it  was. 

He  was  startled  by  what  ensued.  There  was 
a  strange  sound,  as  of  machinery  moving,  and 
then  a  sort  of  hissing,  and  then  a  low  rum- 
ble. 

The  marble  doors  were  slowly  swinging  ajar  ! 

'At  last!'  cried  Giddy.  The  secret  spring 
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had  been  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  then,  and 
he  had  touched  it  quite  accidentally. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  exclaimed    'At  last!' 
when  the  words  were  repeated  close  at  hand. 

It  was  not  the  echo  of  his  own  voice.  The 
words  were  now  uttered  quite  fiercely.  And 
Giddy  and  the  Knight  turned  to  behold  the 
Chief  of  the  smugglers  and  several  of  his  men 
rushing  toward  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE    BAND    OF    SMUGGLERS,    ASSEMBLED 

IN    COUNCIL,  PRONOUNCE   JUDGMENT 

UPON    GIDDY   AND   THE   KNIGHT 

fN  a  trice  Giddy  and  the  Knight  were  cap- 
-*•  tives.  There  stood  the  Chief,  scowling 
down  upon  them  and  holding  either  of  them 
by  a  hand.  One  of  the  smugglers  darted  toward 
the  marble  doors  and  again  they  were  made  to 
move  —  this  time  to  close  again.  The  smug- 
gler who  attended  to  the  closing  of  the  door 
stooped  to  the  floor  for  a  moment,  and  when 
he  arose  he  said  complacently:  "The  marble 
doors  will  never  open  again." 

Giddy  turned  to  the  man  who  spoke  and  re- 
garded him  with  inquiring  eyes.  "They'll  have 
to  open  once  more,"  he  declared.  'That's  the 
only  way  for  me  to  get  out  —  through  those 
doors.  And  I  don't  want  to  stay  here  any 
longer.  I  want  to  go  away.  I  don't  wish  to 
be  your  guest  any  more." 
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He  never  would  have  supposed  that  the  Chief 
could  laugh  so  harshly.  "He  doesn't  want  to 
be  our  guest,  eh?'  said  the  Chief.  'Very 
well.  Then  he  shall  be  our  prisoner!'  He 
added  to  the  members  of  his  band:  'Away 
with  both  of  them !' 

It  was  a  solemn  procession  which  moved  up 
the  marble  staircase.  The  Chief  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  Giddy  was  made  a  prisoner  im- 
mediately. A  smuggler  walked  on  either  side 
of  him,  holding  firmly  to  his  hands.  The  Chief 
and  another  member  of  the  band  followed  with 
the  Knight  between  them.  And  Giddy  could 
not  help  noticing  that  the  manner  of  the  smug- 
glers had  changed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
He  had  been  treated  formerly  with  every  cour- 
tesy, and  now  he  was  regarded  coldly  and  in 
silence. 

Once  he  ventured  to  glance  back  at  the 
Knight  and  he  took  new  courage  when  he  noted 
that  gentle  youth's  bearing.  His  eyes  were 
calm,  his  brow  unruffled.  His  velvet  cape  im- 
parted a  fine  dignity  to  him.  It  was  evident 
that  while  his  enemies  might  oppress  him,  they 
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would  never  succeed  in  bending  his  proud 
spirit. 

The  Chief  was  the  first  to  utter  a  word  dur- 
ing the  solemn  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. "This,"  he  said  after  an  ominous  silence, 
"is  a  matter  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
whole  band,  assembled  in  council.  All  shall 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  Knight,  and  what 
to  do  with  the  young  gentleman  who  does  not 
wish  to  remain  as  our  guest."  He  uttered  the 
last  words  with  withering  sarcasm.  He  added: 
"Every  member  of  the  band  shall  have  a  voice 
in  determining  what  their  punishment  shall 
be." 

"The  Preceptress  too  ?"  asked  Giddy  politely. 
He  felt  that  the  Preceptress  would  oppose  any 
punishment  of  a  specially  severe  nature  —  like 
going  to  bed  without  any  supper,  or  having  to 
remain  in  his  room  all  afternoon. 

"What's  that  to  you?'  demanded  the  Chief 
roughly. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  said  Giddy.  He  thought  it 
better  not  to  discuss  his  affairs  with  the  Chief 
if  the  Chief  meant  to  be  ugly  about  it.  How- 
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ever,  he  could  not  forbear  asking,  after  a  mo- 
ment: "And  the  little  smugglers  too?'  He 
had  an  idea  the  little  smugglers  might  be  on 
his  side. 

"Silence!'  commanded  the  Chief,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ascent  was  made  without  an- 
other word  being  uttered. 

There  was  really  a  good  deal  of  stir  and  bustle 
when  the  party  emerged  from  the  immense  arch- 
way and  appeared  on  the  plateau  in  plain  view 
of  all  the  revellers.  The  band  hadn't  the  slight- 
est idea  that  the  Knight  was  not  out  in  the 
grotto.  They  gathered  around  to  learn  what 
had  happened. 

The  Chief  addressed  them  all  shortly.  "The 
band  will  assemble  promptly"  were  the  words 
he  uttered. 

Within  five  minutes  after  that  the  top  of 
the  mountain  presented  a  scene  quite  unlike 
anything  that  Giddy  had  ever  witnessed  be- 
fore. The  smugglers  were  all  assembled,  grim 
and  expectant.  The  Knight  and  Giddy  were 
placed  apart  where  every  eye  could  observe 
them,  and  the  Chief  occupied  a  commanding 
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position  where  he  could  address  his  lawless 
associates. 

"The  Knight,  whom  we  have  treated  with 
every  courtesy,"  he  began,  "has  sought  to 
escape  from  our  gentle  hands.  It  seems  that 
he  can  be  a  common  sneak,  when  he  is  not 
thinking  of  being  a  knight."  He  said  this 
with  a  cold  smile.  "I  need  not  remind  you 
all,"  he  continued,  "that  it  is  not  our  way  to 
deal  leniently  with  those  who  would  betray 
us.  Tell  me  —  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
treacherous  Knight?' 

There  was  quite  a  chorus  of  responses.  One 
suggested  this,  another  that.  Every  face  turned 
toward  the  prisoner  was  relentless.  The  flam- 
ing torches,  which  only  a  moment  ago  had  cast 
their  beams  upon  revelry  and  mirth,  now  served 
to  illuminate  the  scene  of  judgment. 

Some  of  the  punishments  suggested  were 
quite  ingenious.  One  thought  the  Knight  should 
be  chained  to  a  rock;  another,  that  he  should 
be  placed  amidst  a  grove  of  young  trees  and 
kept  there  until  he  was  lost  in  a  wilderness. 
One  little  smuggler  piped  boldly:  "Put  a  har- 
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ness  on  him  and  hitch  him  to  my  little  red 
wagon ! ' 
There  was  a  ripple  of  mirth  at  these  words 

—  the  punishment  suggested  seeming,  of  course, 
much  too  light.     But  the  ripple  of  mirth  passed 
and  a  silence  ensued. 

It  was  then  that  the  oldest  smuggler  of  all 

—  a  man  with  brows  like  jet-black  mustaches, 
which  he  could  lower  until  his  eyes  were  quite 
hid  —  lifted  his  hand. 

"We  shall  hear  what  Black  Hawk  has  to 
say,"  said  the  Chief. 

The  suggestion  of  Black  Hawk  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  that  had  yet  been  offered.  He, 
he  declared,  would  place  the  Knight  on  a  plane 
and  convey  him  to  a  desert  island  in  the  sea 
and  leave  him  there,  a  castaway. 

A  fierce  chorus  of  approval  arose  the  instant 
Black  Hawk  had  spoken. 

'Then  it  is  so  ordered,"  said  the  Chief. 
"The  Knight  will  be  removed  to-morrow.  And 
you,  Black  Hawk,  you  shall  have  the  honor  of 
meting  out  this  most  just  and  peculiar  punish- 
ment." 
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They  were  all  about  to  disperse  then,  but  the 
Chief  lifted  an  arresting  hand.      'A  moment!' 
he  said.     "We  have  another  miscreant  to  deal 
with.     Let  the  other  prisoner  stand  forth." 

Giddy  took  one  step  forward  and  turned  a 
pale  yet  unflinching  face  toward  the  band. 

"Your  name?'   said  the  Chief. 

"My  name  is  Giddy,"  was  the  low  response. 

"Occupation?' 

"I  am  a  —  a  little  boy." 

The  Chief  turned  toward  the  clan  with  a 
grim  smile.  "Gentlemen  and  smugglers  all," 
he  demanded,  'what  shall  be  done  with  this 
little  boy?" 

There  was  a  sudden  stir  as  the  Preceptress 
stepped  forward.  "By  your  leave,  Chief,"  she 
began  elegantly. 

"Speak  freely,"  said  the  Chief. 

Giddy  could  not  help  looking  at  the  Precep- 
tress at  this  moment.  She  was  richly  dressed, 
and  he  noted  now  that  she  was  very  tall.  Her 
eyes  were  really  fine,  he  thought.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  if  she  should  have  anything  to  say 
it  would  be  something  of  importance. 
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The  Preceptress  spoke:  el  believe  this  is 
Giddy's  first  offense,  is  it  not  ? '  she  asked. 

The  Chief  turned  pale  with  chagrin,  yet  he 
replied:  "It  is  his  first  offense." 

"Then  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  prac- 
tice which  obtains  among  the  very  best  smug- 
glers everywhere  in  these  enlightened  days. 
For  the  first  offense  one  is  lightly  punished  and 
placed  on  parole.  I  suggest  clemency  for  this 
little  boy.  Admonish  him,  and  then  give  him 
the  freedom  of  the  mountain:  that  is  what  I 
would  suggest. " 

"What  say  you,  smugglers  all?'  demanded 
the  Chief. 

"Admonish  him  and  give  him  the  freedom 
of  the  mountain!5  Every  voice  save  the 
Chief's  and  Giddy's  seemed  to  take  up  the 
cry. 

The  Chief  looked  very  greatly  disappointed; 
yet  he  said  in  his  best  manner:  "It  is  so  or- 
dered." 

And  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

There  were  a  few  moments  during  which 
Giddy  was  being  admonished,  and  when  he 
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was  again  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  liked  he 
perceived  that  the  Knight  was  being  led  back 
to  the  grotto. 

An  hour  later,  as  the  Knight  was  looking  dis- 
consolately from  his  barred  window,  he  heard 
a  voice  in  the  darkness:  "I'm  going  to  save 
you  yet!  I'm  thinking  of  a  way!'  And  the 
Knight,  peering  out  into  the  shadows,  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  Giddy  stealthily  vanishing. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

HOW    GIDDY    FINDS    AN    OLD    WOMAN 

WITH   A   NEEDLE   AND   THREAD,   AND 

HOW   SHE   DOES   HIS   BIDDING 


had  said  to  the  Knight:  "I'm 
thinking  of  a  way."  He  had  said  only 
that  he  was  thinking  of  a  way  so  that  the 
Knight  should  not  be  too  greatly  disappointed 
if  the  plans  for  his  escape  should  fail.  But  the 
real  truth  is  that  Giddy  had  actually  thought  } 
of  a  way.  He  had  thought  of  a  plan  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  daring  and  startling  ever 
thought  of  by  any  little  boy  in  the  world.  And 
yet,  as  you  shall  see,  it  was  entirely  simple. 

There  was  needed  only  the  utmost  secrecy 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan.  And  by  good 
chance  it  proved  not  at  all  difficult  for  him  to 
act  in  the  most  secret  manner  possible. 

The  smugglers  had  all  voted  that  he  should 
be  treated  leniently;  yet  it  seemed  that  he 
was  still  held  in  disfavor,  and  each  member  of 
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the  band  evidently  preferred  not  to  have  very 
much  to  do  with  him.  Thus  it  chanced  that 
Giddy  was  left  almost  entirely  to  himself. 

His  first  step  would  have  seemed  to  be  quite 
a  mysterious  and  reckless  one.  He  went  apart 
where  no  one  could  see  him  and  deliberately 
tore  his  jacket  —  right  where  the  pocket  was. 
He  caught  hold  of  the  pocket  and  tugged  at 
it  until  the  jacket  was  torn. 

So  far,  so  good;  yet  Giddy  was  fairly  trem- 
bling with  anxiety.  It  was  now  quite  late. 
The  entire  camp  would  be  asleep  inside  another 
hour,  perhaps,  and  he  still  had  a  good  deal  to 
do.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  Knight  should 
be  taken  away  the  next  morning,  and  before 
the  fatal  hour  came  a  certain  task  must  be 
done,  and  done  well. 

He  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  the  tem- 
ple. He  felt  his  heart  sink  when  he  discovered 
that  already  some  of  the  smugglers  were  pre- 
paring to  retire.  He  asked  of  one  and  another 
if  there  was  no  one  who  did  the  mending  for  the 
members  of  the  band.  And  in  every  case  he 
received  the  same  response:  there  was  an  old 
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dame  who  did  the  mending,  but  she  had  prob- 
ably gone  to  bed  long  ago.  Yet  at  last  Giddy 
came  upon  a  compassionate  smuggler  who  took 
him  to  the  quarters  of  the  old  dame  who  did 
the  mending,  and  greatly  to  his  relief  he  found 
that  she  was  still  stirring.  She  had  a  tattered 
copy  of  '  Old  Mother  Goose"  which  she  was 
reading  with  the  deepest  interest. 

She  put  aside  her  book  when  Giddy  ap- 
proached, and  she  smiled  in  a  very  friendly 
way  when  he  said:  'Good  dame,  will  you  lend 
me  your  needle  and  thread?  I  have  torn  my 
jacket." 

The  old  woman  regarded  him  a  long  time. 
'A  right  fair  lad,"  she  said;  'and  such  a  little 
lad !  Lend  thee  a  needle  and  thread,  child  ? 
Nay  —  I'll  do  thy  mending  for  thee !' 

But  Giddy  only  fidgeted.  "You're  very 
good,"  he  said,  'but  I  must  have  a  needle  and 
thread  myself  —  please  !' 

She  regarded  him  almost  sadly,  then.  And 
presently  she  said  in  lowered  tones:  "It  shall 
be  so.  But  hark  ye  !  I  have  a  word  of  advice. 
While  thou  art  yet  young,  escape  from  this 
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smugglers'   stronghold.     It  is  no  place  for  a 
good  little  lad." 

Giddy  could  not  believe  that  she  was  trying 
to  get  him  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  escape 
—  just  to  trap  him.  Yet  he  said  warily:  "They 
have  been  very  good  to  me,  so  far.'3 

Greatly  to  his  amazement  the  old  woman's 
face  became  quite  stormy.  "Good  to  thee?' 
she  said.  'Yes,  to  serve  their  own  ends. 
Good  to  thee?  They  are  good  to  no  one. 
Would  that  I  had  never  seen  a  member  of  their 
band !  But  there  —  I  am  old.  Let  us  forget 
what  I  have  said.  And  yet  I  would  that  I 
might  persuade  thee  to  escape!' 

Giddy  could  not  help  saying  to  himself:  "I 
believe  she  would  help  us ! '  And  he  asked  f  al- 
teringly:  "And  the  Knight  —  would  you  like 
to  see  him  escape  too  ? ' 

'That  would  I!'  she  exclaimed,  so  vehe- 
mently that  he  was  astounded.  "A  noble  youth 
he  is  —  this  is  no  place  for  him." 

Giddy  came  to  a  swift  conclusion.  "You 
need  not  give  me  the  needle  and  thread,  after 
all,"  he  said.  'But  if  you  will  come  and — > 
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and  mend  my  jacket,  and  —  and  sew  something 
else  for  me  .  .  ." 

"Come  where?' 

"I  am  going  back  to  the  great  archway,"  he 
replied.  "I  am  going  down  the  staircase.  If 
you  will  only  come  and  mend  my  jacket  there ! 
And  bring  plenty  of  thread  !  Will  you  do  that, 
good  dame?' 

"That  I  will,"  she  said,  "This  very  minute." 
'And  you  can  say  that  you  have  come  to 
mend  my  jacket  —  I  mean,  if  they  ask  you  any 
questions.'3 

She  looked  at  him  keenly  as  if  she  would  read 
his  mind;  but  he  could  not  explain  to  her 
what  his  plan  was. 

He  left  her  with  only  another  word  — 
"Hurry!" — and  then  he  went  his  way,  seem- 
ing to  look  neither  to  left  nor  right. 

He  entered  the  archway  and  descended  the 
first  flight  of  stairs.  And  it  did  not  seem  re- 
markable to  him  that  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  the  doors 
at  the  base  of  the  staircase  had  been  forever 
closed. 
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He  had  only  a  short  time  to  wait.  The  old 
woman  made  her  appearance  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase.  She  was  carrying  a  needle  and  thread 
in  her  hand. 

And  then  Giddy  caught  his  breath.  One  of 
the  smugglers  was  speaking  to  the  old  woman. 
"What  now,  old  dame?'  the  smuggler  asked 
her  roughly. 

"It  is  nothing,"  was  her  meek  reply.  'The 
little  lad  has  torn  his  jacket  and  I  go  to  mend 
the  rent.' 

"Torn  his  jacket,  has  he?  Well,  I'll  just 
have  a  look  at  that  rent  myself.  The  little  lad 
is  not  above  playing  tricks !'  The  words  were 
followed  by  a  coarse  laugh. 

Giddy  gave  no  sign  that  he  had  overheard 
these  words.  When  the  smuggler  came  down 
the  stairs  with  the  old  woman  and  asked  to 
see  the  rent  in  the  jacket,  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  rent  and  stood  looking  down  at  it  ruefully. 

The  smuggler  looked  and  nodded.  'It  is 
true,"  he  conceded.  He  added:  "Glad  am  I 
that  I  have  no  little  sons  to  be  forever  tearing 
their  jackets.  It  is  a  way  they  have." 
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He  then  went  his  way  and  the  old  woman 
looked  after  him  with  scornful  eyes.  eHe 
would  have  no  sons,  lest  they  tear  their  jackets," 
she  said  witheringly. 

She  then  turned  a  mild  glance  toward  Giddy, 
and  Giddy  gave  one  more  look  up  the  staircase. 
They  were  alone  now.  Of  this  he  was  certain. 
And  it  was  then  that  he  proceeded  with  the 
next  step  in  his  most  mysterious  plan. 

He  crossed  the  causeway  and  brought  a  bolt 
of  crimson  satin.  "I  want  two  pieces  of  this 
sewn  together,  good  dame,"  he  said.  He  briskly 
unfolded  the  crimson  satin.  'Here,"  he  said, 
indicating  a  length.  "It  should  be  torn  across 
here." 

The  old  woman's  hands  were  very  strong,  and 
she  tore  the  satin  across  without  half  trying. 

"So,"  said  Giddy.  "Now  you  are  to  sew 
these  two  lengths  together. " 

The  old  woman  began  to  sew  so  rapidly  that 
you  could  scarcely  see  her  hands,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  two  pieces  of  satin  had  been 
made  one.  Then  Giddy  looked  about  among 
the  fabrics  in  the  balcony  and  presently  he  ut- 
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tered  a  low  cry  of  joy.  He  had  come  upon  a 
number  of  stout  woollen  cords,  such  as  are 
used  about  the  middle  of  bath-robes.  He 
brought  several  lengths  of  these.  "They  are 
to  be  sewn  firmly  to  the  corners  of  the  big 
square  of  satin,"  he  explained. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  a  little  wonder- 
ingly,  but  he  said  eagerly:  "Do  not  ask  me 
why,  good  dame  —  but  please  do  just  as  I  say." 

She  bent  her  head  over  the  cords  and  the 
satin  and  began  to  work  rapidly.  In  a  very 
little  while  the  task  was  done.  The  four  ends 
of  the  woollen  cords  were  then  brought  to- 
gether and  tied  in  a  stout  knot.  And  then 
Giddy  said  with  a  triumphant  smile:  "That  is 
all.  You  may  go,  now  —  and  —  and  I  thank 

you." 

"But  your  jacket,"  she  said.  "I  must  sew 
that,  too.  The  other  I  did  for  your  own  sake; 
but  this  I  do  for  your  mother's  sake."  And  she 
stitched  the  rent  in  the  jacket  so  neatly  that 
Giddy  could  not  tell  where  it  had  been  torn. 
And  then  she  turned  away  and  ascended  the 

stairs. 
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Giddy  watched  her  go.  She  seemed  rather  a 
stern  figure  as  she  disappeared  into  the  shadows 
of  the  mountain-top;  yet  Giddy  felt  that  he 
should  never  forget  her  real  kindness  and  good- 
ness. 

Then  with  suppressed  excitement  he  folded 
the  crimson  satin  and  the  white  cords  into  a 
compact  bundle.  Indeed,  the  fabric  was  of  so 
fine  a  texture  that  it  folded  together  very  closely. 
One  might  have  concealed  it  in  a  quart  meas- 
ure. 

He  tucked  it  inside  his  jacket.  "A  good 
night's  work,"  he  said. 

He  ascended  the  staircase  in  a  light  and  airy 
manner.  He  even  paused  at  the  top  as  if  he 
had  no  idea  where  he  should  turn  next.  Indeed, 
several  smugglers,  regarding  him  from  a  dis- 
tance, remarked  to  one  another:  'He  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  himself." 

But  he  did  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
He  knew  very  well.  He  moved  forward  across 
the  plateau  a  little,  and  presently  he  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  He  knew  that 
he  had  little  need  to  be  afraid  now.  Most  of 
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the  smugglers  were  in  bed,  no  doubt.  It  must 
be  growing  very  late. 

He  crossed  the  plateau  in  silence.  And  pres- 
ently he  was  holding  a  low-voiced  conference 
writh  the  Knight  behind  the  bars. 

What  passed  between  them  I  will  leave  you 
to  guess  —  as  you  will  be  able  to  do  presently. 
I  will  only  say  that  when  at  last  he  turned 
away,  ready  now  for  his  room  and  his  night's 
sleep,  he  no  longer  had  the  piece  of  crimson 
satin  in  his  possession. 

The  piece  of  crimson  satin  and  the  white  cords 
were  in  the  Knight's  cell,  concealed;  and  the 
Knight,  touching  them  with  eager  hands,  was 
breathing  the  words: 

" At  last,  at  last!" 
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BLACK   HAWK   SETS   SAIL   TO   FIND   A 

DESERT   ISLAND  — BUT   THE 

KNIGHT  GOES   FREE 

TV  TO  fairer  day  ever  dawned  than  that  which 
-^  ^  followed  the  night  on  which  the  Knight 
was  tried  and  condemned.  Little  puffy  clouds 
of  white  waited  in  the  sky  for  the  sun's  kiss. 
They  did  not  move.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred.  The  sun  arose  and  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  with  its  beetling  precipices,  like  an 
ancient  castle,  basked  in  the  warm  light. 

Here  and  there  a  smuggler  appeared  about 
the  temple.  One  or  two  crossed  the  plateau. 
And  presently  there  were  certain  evidences  that 
the  day  which  had  dawned  was  to  be  a  day  of 
importance  in  the  annals  of  the  smugglers. 

While  it  was  yet  quite  early  the  doors  of  the 
temple  court  were  thrown  open.  Black  Hawk 
made  his  appearance  within,  testing  the  various 
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parts  of  his  machine.  His  face  was  very 
stern. 

Other  members  of  the  band,  as  they  appeared 
one  by  one,  wore  a  preoccupied  air.  Few 
words  were  spoken. 

And  away  in  the  lonely  grotto  the  face  of  the 
Knight  appeared  at  the  barred  window.  But 
it  was  a  face  showing  courage  and  hope  —  nay, 
confidence.  It  was  not  a  face  in  which  even 
the  shrewdest  smuggler  could  have  detected 
a  trace  of  fear  or  despair. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  morning  when  Giddy 
awoke.  As  we  know,  he  had  been  up  until  a 
late  hour  the  night  before,  and  when  he  had 
retired  at  last  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
slumber  peacefully.  Had  he  not  made  all 
possible  preparations  for  the  Knight's  escape? 
And  did  he  not  feel  entirely  confident  that  every 
detail  of  his  plan  would  prove  successful? 

There  was  no  one  in  the  dining-room  when 
he  went  into  breakfast.  The  smugglers,  hav- 
ing an  important  duty  to  perform  that  day, 
had  been  there  before  him.  But  at  the  sound 
of  his  entrance  (he  had  moved  a  chair  a  bit 
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noisily,  by  way  of  announcing  his  arrival)  a 
waiter  looked  in  from  the  kitchen  and  called 
out:  "All  right,  Giddy  — we  have  been  expect- 
ing you." 

The  waiter  disappeared  and  there  was  the 
sound  of  low  voices,  mingled  with  the  clatter 
of  dishes,  in  the  kitchen.  And  presently,  much 
to  Giddy's  delight,  the  chef  himself  appeared, 
walking  with  both  hands  extended  and  holding 
steaming  dishes,  and  carrying  himself  with 
unusual  dignity. 

"I  thought  I  might  wait  on  you  myself  this 
time,"  said  the  chef  with  a  friendly  smile. 
"Waiters  are  so  likely  to  be  careless,  and  it  is 
but  seldom  that  we  have  a  guest  here.51 

"It  was  very  good  of  you,"  said  Giddy;  and 
then  with  an  impulse  which  he  could  scarcely 
have  explained,  he  added:  'I've  been  thinking 
about  you,  and  what  do  you  suppose?  I've 
fully  made  up  my  mind  that  when  I  get  big  I 
shall  be  a  smugglers'  cook,  the  same  as  you 


are.3 


It  should  be  explained  that  Giddy  had  been 
thinking  more  seriously  about  those  two  dia- 
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monds  a  day,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  might 
be  ever  so  much  more  pleasant  to  work  for 
beautiful  things  than  to  work  for  mere  money. 
It  had  occurred  to  him  that  his  mother  would 
be  greatly  delighted  with  the  diamonds  he 
brought  home  to  her  when  his  work  as  a  smug- 
glers' cook  was  done.  And  it  had  occurred  to 
him  also  that  the  chef  must  have  unlimited 
opportunities  to  eat  all  the  pudding  he  wanted, 
at  any  moment  in  the  day  when  he  felt  he  should 
enjoy  a  bite. 

"I  can  see  at  a  glance  that  you  are  a  boy  of 
proper  ambitions,"  said  the  chef  cordially. 
"And  of  course  there  is  no  calling  quite  so  ex- 
alted as  the  one  I  follow.  To  place  a  fine  dish 
on  a  table  .  .  .  well,  the  more  you  think  of 
it  the  more  wonderful  it  seems.  To  make  houses 
and  bridges  and  ships  —  it's  all  very  creditable, 
I  admit.  Very  necessary.  Like  carrying  out 
the  ashes,  you  might  say.  But  when  you  come 
down  to  the  fine  art  of  living,  what  can  take  its 
place  with  something  good  to  eat  ?  Nothing. 
Nothing  at  all." 

He  had  been  adjusting  things  on  the  table 
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before  Giddy,  putting  his  head  to  one  side  to 
get  the  proper  effect.  He  moved  a  dish  here 
and  there.  "I  think  that  will  do?'  he  said 
finally,  with  the  broadest  smile  possible. 

"Very  well  indeed,'3  said  Giddy.  "And  I 
thank  you.': 

A  few  of  the  little  smugglers  came  trooping 
into  the  dining-room  in  a  few  minutes;  and 
Giddy  could  not  help  feeling  rather  proud  that 
it  was  the  waiters  who  came  to  look  after 
them.  The  chef  had  retired  into  the  kitchen 
and  was  to  be  seen  no  more.  Indeed,  as  it 
proved,  Giddy  was  never  to  look  upon  the  im- 
pressive figure  of  the  chef  again. 

He  had  just  completed  his  breakfast  and 
was  touching  his  lips  lightly  with  the  snowy 
napkin  which  he  had  thrown  across  his  knee, 
when  he  heard  a  sudden  commotion  outside. 
There  was  the  rumble  of  an  airplane's  machinery 
and  the  sharp  commands  of  Black  Hawk. 
There  were  excited  voices  as  small  groups  of 
smugglers  ran  across  the  plateau  to  witness 
the  launching  of  the  plane. 

Giddy   emerged   from   the   dining-room   just 
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in  time  to  see  a  solemn  procession  moving 
across  the  plateau.  The  Captive  Knight  was 
being  led  to  his  place  in  the  plane. 

The  sunlight  fell  upon  his  face,  bringing  out 
the  lofty,  noble  lines  of  brow  and  chin.  The 
Knight  was  walking  with  head  erect,  with  a 
kind  of  simple  dignity  which  seemed  to  Giddy 
very  fine  indeed.  He  wore  his  fine  cape  about 
his  shoulders;  and  Giddy  looked  sharply  to 
see  how  that  cape  fell  about  his  shoulders  and 
back.  No,  there  was  no  tell-tale  bump  to  be- 
tray the  Knight. 

Giddy  drew  near  the  solemn  procession  as  it 
was  about  to  pass.  He  assumed  a  very  casual 
manner;  but  as  the  Knight  passed  him  he 
whispered:  'Good-by!'  And  then  his  lips 
alone  uttered  the  message,  which  no  one  save 
the  Knight  caught:  "And  remember  me  to 
Skybright!" 

They  placed  the  Knight  in  a  seat  in  the  air- 
plane. Black  Hawk,  the  captain  of  the  craft, 
was  next  to  take  his  seat,  and  then  the  pilot 
stepped  forward.  All  was  ready. 

And  then  a  word  was  spoken  which  caused 
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Giddy  to  stiffen  where  he  stood.  It  was  the 
Chief  who  spoke,  and  this  is  what  he  said : 

"Do  you  think,  Black  Hawk,  that  it  might 
be  a  wise  precaution  to  bind  the  prisoner's 
hands?" 

Giddy  cried  out  hotly:  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  —  there's  so  many  of  you,  and  only 
one  of  him !' 

Black  Hawk  turned  to  Giddy  and  observed 
him  thoughtfully.  And  after  meditating  a  mo- 
ment he  said  to  the  Chief:  "Never  mind.  I 
shall  make  no  landing  until  I  land  on  a  desert 
island ! ' 

"So  be  it,"  said  the  Chief. 

It  was  quite  simple,  at  the  end  —  the  launch- 
ing of  the  airplane.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
the  propellers  and  a  sharp  report  or  two  as  the 
fuel  ignited.  Then  the  murmur  of  the  pro- 
pellers ascended  to  a  roar. 

"All  clear!"  shouted  Black  Hawk. 

The  plane  went  gliding  swiftly  across  the 
plateau.  It  left  the  ground.  It  was  afloat! 
And  to  Giddy's  very  great  delight  the  pilot  was 
seen  to  set  the  rudder  so  that  the  plane  was 
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making  straight  for  the  direction  of  the  Good- 
wife's  hut. 

The  plane  was  gone !  The  roar  of  the  pro- 
pellers was  still  to  be  heard,  but  already  the 
machine  was  beginning  to  look  smaller  and 
smaller.  It  cleared  the  edge  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  soaring  steadily  higher  into  the  brilliant 
sky. 

Giddy  watched  almost  breathlessly.  He 
thought  with  a  shudder  of  those  smugglers  who 
still  stood  looking  after  the  departing  plane. 
Would  they  see  what  was  quite  certain  to  hap- 
pen? And  if  they  saw,  would  the  Knight  be 
recaptured  after  all  ? 

He  thought  of  a  plan  to  shield  the  Knight. 
He  turned  his  back  on  the  distant  plane  and 
went  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  shouting 
with  all  his  might. 

The  smugglers  looked  after  him  curiously. 
'What  ails  the  boy?'  was  heard  on  every 
hand.  But  presently  Giddy  turned  and  faced 
them  all.  He  was  now  looking  toward  the 
vanishing  plane  —  but  the  smugglers  were  now 
looking  in  the  other  direction  ! 
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It  was  just  at  that  instant  that  a  seemingly 
tiny  object  fell  from  the  rapidly  moving  plane. 
A  tiny  object,  a  mere  speck,  colorless  at  first. 
And  then  there  was  the  gleam  of  crimson  satin 
in  the  sun. 

What  is  this  ?    Ah  —  ha  !    A  parachute  ! 

The  Knight,  seated  behind  the  pilot  and  the 
captain,  had  dropped  unobserved  from  the 
plane.  For  a  fearful  moment  he  had  dropped 
like  a  plummet.  And  then  that  great  square 
of  red  satin  had  opened  and  caught  the  air. 
Buoyed  aloft  by  the  parachute  which  the  old 
woman  had  made  at  Giddy's  bidding,  the 
Knight  was  dropping  to  the  earth  as  lightly  as 
a  feather ! 

More  wonderful  still,  it  was  evident  that 
unless  a  puff  of  wind  caught  him  he  would  de- 
scend right  in  the  garden  where  Skybright 
might  be  expected  to  be  sitting  on  this  calm 
and  beautiful  morning. 

'Skybright  will  be  pleased  !"  exclaimed  Giddy 
with  shining  eyes. 

'What  did  you  say?5    demanded  the  Chief, 
advancing  rather  sternly. 
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"Nothing  you  would  understand,"  replied 
Giddy  lightly. 

He  looked  away  into  the  sky  again.  The  air- 
plane had  now  disappeared.  And  just  at  that 
instant  the  Knight  could  be  seen  alighting, 
safe  and  sound,  in  Skybright's  garden. 
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THE     VETERAN     SMUGGLER,     BLACK 

JOHN,  IS   APPOINTED   TO   PERFORM 

A   TASK,  AND    GIDDY   ARRIVES 

AT  A    CONCLUSION 

A  QUEER  thing  happened  to  Giddy  almost 
•*•  •*-  the  moment  the  Knight  vanished  from  his 
sight  for  the  last  time.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  mountain  was  a  changed  place.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  been  left  all  alone. 

It  is  true  that  the  smugglers  were  all  about 
him.  He  could  hear  them  planning  their  affairs 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  could 
hear  the  little  smugglers  mumbling  their  con- 
jugations as  they  came  and  went.  But  he  had 
lost  interest  in  them,  in  the  place. 

It  was  then  that  he  thought  longingly  of 
home.  And  he  remembered  how  his  Uncle 
William  was  to  have  a  hamper  sent  to  the 
lawn,  out  where  his  mother  was  sitting  by  the 
hammock.  And  his  Uncle  William  was  com- 
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ing  for  him,  and  they  were  to  go  away  together 
out  into  the  wroods. 

Yes,  his  Uncle  William  was  going  to  have  a 
hamper  sent.  And  then  he  began  to  wonder 
more  than  ever  what  a  hamper  could  be  like. 
He  had  never  known  what  one  was  for.  He 
had  never  even  heard  of  one  until  preparations 
had  been  made  for  him  to  go  out  into  the  woods 
with  his  Uncle  William.  And,  somehow,  the 
thought  of  the  hamper  and  of  his  Uncle  William 
and  of  his  mother,  and  the  memory  of  the 
Knight  who  was  gone,  made  him  homesick. 

He  decided  then  and  there  just  what  he  would 
do.  He  would  seek  the  Chief  and  tell  him 
that  he  wished  to  bid  them  all  good-by.  He 
would  be  able  to  make  it  sound  pleasant  by 
saying  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  come 
back  for  another  visit  some  other  day.  But 
he  would  not  conceal  the  truth.  He  would  say, 
almost  in  so  many  words,  that  he  wished  to  go 
home. 

It  even  occurred  to  him  that  he  did  not  like 
the  smugglers  as  well  as  he  had  supposed  he 
liked  them.  They  had  treated  the  Captive 
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Knight  very  severely  —  that  was  certain.  And 
how  could  he  know  that  they  would  not  treat 
him  in  the  very  same  way  if  he  remained  with 
them  long  enough?  No,  he  would  go  home. 

He  sauntered  across  the  plateau  until  he  stood 
before  the  Chief. 

"If  you  please,"  he  said  politely,  "I  should 
like  to  go  home,  now.'5 

He  was  certainly  surprised  by  the  effect  of 
this  announcement.  The  Chief  just  stared  at 
him  for  a  moment  and  then  said  with  a  bois- 
terous laugh:  'Oh !  So  you  want  to  go  home, 
do  you?  Well,  well!" 

Giddy  regarded  him  calmly.  CI  ought  to  be 
in  a  hurry,"  he  said.  'I  have  been  away  too 
long  already.  If  you  will  tell  the  man  to  come 
down -stairs  with  me  and  open  the  marble  doors 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

The  Chief  was  not  laughing  now.  He  was 
looking  as  dark  as  a  thunder-cloud.  "Away 
with  you!'  he  cried.  And  he  turned  sharply 
and  walked  away  quite  to  the  other  side  of  the 
plateau. 

Giddy  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Preceptress, 
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then.  The  Preceptress  was  just  taking  her 
place  on  her  seat  under  the  blue  canopy.  The 
little  smugglers  were  all  gathering  from  differ- 
ent directions.  Giddy  concluded  that  it  must 
be  time  for  another  lesson.  Yes,  he  remembered. 
They  were  to  have  the  comparative  and  sub- 
junctive moods  to-day. 

He  approached  the  Preceptress  with  a  certain 
diffidence.  *  Please  excuse  me,"  he  said,  'but 
I  want  to  go  home,  now,  and  the  Chief  doesn't 
seem  to  want  to  talk  to  me  about  it." 

The  Preceptress  did  not  laugh  —  he  was  very 
grateful  to  her  for  that  —  but  the  expression 
on  her  face  certainly  discouraged  him,  just  the 
same.  She  lowered  her  voice  and  said,  with 
certain  furtive  glances  over  Giddy's  head  and 
all  about  her:  :  You  must  not  speak  to  any  one 
save  the  Chief  on  that  subject."  And  she 
turned  to  the  grammar  in  her  hand  and  began 
vigorously  turning  to  the  pages  where  the  con- 
jugations were. 

Giddy  sought  the  chef  next,  but  there  he 
fared  no  better.  The  chef  himself  was  taking 
a  rest  somewhere,  and  he  could  speak  to  no 
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one  higher  in  authority  than  the  first  assistant. 

"Please,"  said  Giddy,  'could  you  help  me 
to  go  home  ?  I  don't  wish  to  stay  any  longer." 

But  the  assistant  seemed  greatly  agitated. 
He  immediately  turned  to  a  sauce  he  was  mak- 
ing, and  began  to  stir  so  violently  that  a  bit 
of  the  sauce  hopped  out  and  began  burning  on 
the  stove-lid. 

Giddy  moved  away  disconsolately.  It  all 
seemed  to  him  .  .  .  well,  absurd.  Why  shouldn't 
he  talk  about  going  home  ?  Why  shouldn't  he 
go  home  ?  It  was  really  provoking. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  middle  of  the  plateau, 
and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  strange  to  him  that 
he  now  could  see  none  of  the  smugglers  any- 
where. There  had  been  a  number  of  them 
about  only  a  little  while  ago.  Wliere  could 
they  have  gone? 

It  was  then  that  he  heard  the  low  murmur  of 
voices  in  the  temple  —  in  the  great  court  where 
the  airplanes  were  kept,  he  thought.  He  took 
a  step  or  two  toward  the  temple,  walking  quite 
briskly;  and  then  a  thought  occurred  to  him. 
Perhaps  the  smugglers  would  not  like  to  be  dis- 
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tiirbed.  He  must  speak  to  the  Chief  again, 
that  was  certain;  but  it  seemed  plain  that  it 
might  be  better  to  approach  with  a  certain 
hesitancy. 

He  approached  the  temple  with  a  good  deal 
of  deliberation,  then;  and  it  chanced  that  not 
one  of  the  smugglers  heard  or  saw  him. 

He  was  just  about  to  enter  the  great  door- 
way when  he  was  arrested  by  a  word.  It  was 
the  word  hamper! 

The  Chief  was  speaking,  and  Giddy  heard 
him  say:  'One  of  the  men  who  came  in  from 
a  voyage  last  night  brought  a  very  fine  hamper 
with  him.  As  you  all  know,  we  have  been 
waiting  to  get  hold  of  a  good  hamper.  You  do 
not  forget,  I  am  sure,  that  we  have  a  call  for 
a  first-class  hamper,  packed  with  a  choice 
lunch.  It  is  to  go  to  —  what  was  the  name  ? ' 

He  seemed  to  consult  a  note-book  a  moment; 
and  then  he  added:  'Uncle  William.  To 
Uncle  William.  You  all  remember?' 

Giddy  shrank  back  behind  the  door  of  the 
temple.  He  felt  that  the  words  he  had  over- 
heard might  in  some  way  have  a  special  bearing 
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upon  his  own  fate.     He   continued   to  listen. 
The  Chief  was  speaking  again: 

4 1  hereby  appoint  Black  John  to  take  charge 
of  the  hamper  and  stock  it  with  our  very  best 
delicacies,  and  to  be  ready  to  fly  with  it  to  — 
to  this  Uncle  William  —  at  daybreak  to-morrow. 
Do  you  hear,  Black  John  ? ' 

A  very  deep  voice  answered:  "Aye,  aye,  Chief 
—  it  shall  be  done  !' 

Giddy  repeated  the  words  to  himself:  "The 
hamper  will  be  ready  to  go  to  Uncle  William 
at  daybreak,  and  Black  John  will  take  it." 

He  shrank  back  farther  behind  the  door  just 
as  the  smugglers  began  to  disperse.  No  one  saw 
him.  And  he  was  saying  to  himself:  £I  must 
meet  this  Black  John  face  to  face.  I  must 
persuade  him  to  take  me  too  when  he  starts 
at  dawn  with  the  hamper  for  Uncle  William. " 
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HOW    GIDDY    FINDS    BLACK    JOHN,    AND 

HOW   HE    WATCHES    WHILE   A    HAMPER 

IS    BEING    PACKED 

T  TE  waited  until  all  the  smugglers  had  filed 
•*-  -*•  out  of  the  temple,  and  then  at  a  distance 
he  looked  at  them.  His  first  problem  was  to 
determine  which  of  these  men  was  Black  John. 
But  how  was  he  to  know  ? 

There  was  one  who  looked  a  little  more  fero- 
cious than  any  of  the  others,  he  thought :  a  man 
with  a  great  mane  of  coal-black  hair  and  eyes  as 
dark  as  night.  But  there  were  others  who  were 
very  dark,  too.  It  seemed  likely  that  any  one 
of  half  a  dozen  might  be  called  Black  John 
very  aptly.  And  then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
there  could  be  no  offense  in  his  asking  one  of 
these  men  politely:  'Can  you  tell  me  where  I 
will  find  Black  John?" 

He  approached  one  of  the  smugglers  and  de- 
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tained  him  a  moment.  He  tried  to  speak  in 
a  perfectly  casual  tone.  'I  should  like  to  have 
a  word  with  Black  John/'  he  said. 

He  was  dismayed  by  the  result  of  those  sim- 
ple words.  The  smuggler  whom  he  addressed 
drew  back  from  him  and  stared  at  him  with 
accusing  eyes.  And  then  he  asked  in  a  very 
ominous  manner:  'How  did  you  know  that 
one  of  our  band  is  called  Black  John  ? ' 

"Why,"  began  Giddy,  "why  .  .  .  isn't  there 
one  who  is  called  that  ? ' 

The  smuggler  took  a  step  nearer  to  him  and 
lowered  his  voice.  'The  name  is  a  secret  one/3 
he  muttered.  4It  will  be  well  for  you  if  you 
do  not  betray  the  fact  to  any  one  that  you  know 
that  name.  I  warn  you  because  of  your  ten- 
der age.  If  you  were  a  day  older  I  should  re- 
port your  question  to  the  Chief,  and  then  —  I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  the  result  would 
be." 

The  smuggler  turned  away  and  Giddy  stood 
gazing  into  vacancy.  He  felt  almost  discour- 
aged. It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  —  far  better  —  if  he  had 
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never  seen  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  all. 
He  must  find  out  which  of  the  smugglers  was 
called  Black  John;  and  yet  if  it  were  unlawful 
even  to  pronounce  the  name  .  .  .  really,  there 
was  a  moment  when  he  could  not  think  what 
he  was  to  do. 

Perhaps  after  all  his  hope  of  escape  lay  in 
some  other  direction.  It  seemed  quite  proba- 
ble that  this  Black  John  would  refuse  to  aid 
him,  even  if  he  were  appealed  to  in  the  most 
earnest  manner.  At  any  rate,  he  must  not 
depend  entirely  upon  Black  John  until  he  had 
exhausted  all  other  means  of  making  his  escape. 

He  sauntered  away  toward  the  edge  of  the 
mountain -top.  Could  he  not  find,  somewhere, 
a  path  which  would  lead  him  away  from  this 
place  of  mystery  and  unfriendliness?  He 
thought  of  the  sin-i-cal  eagle.  The  eagle  might 
aid  him  —  and  yet  he  could  not  forget  what 
peculiar  ways  the  eagle  had.  There  was  scarcely 
any  telling  what  the  eagle  might  do  if  you 
trusted  him  in  an  emergency.  No,  he  must 
find  a  path.  He  must  get  back  to  the  cave 
where  the  major  and  the  missus  and  the  family 
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were,  and  then  he  could  tell  them  good-by  and 
set  off  down  the  path  for  home. 

And  then  he  had  a  truly  terrible  moment. 
He  had  forgotten  the  way  home ! 

But  he  felt  thoroughly  daunted  only  a  mo- 
ment. Perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  find  the 
way  home.  At  any  rate,  anything  was  better 
than  to  remain  a  prisoner  among  the  smugglers. 

He  explored  the  edges  of  the  plateau,  walk- 
ing a  great  distance.  He  looked  everywhere 
for  a  break  in  the  beetling  wall.  But  after 
spending  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  searching 
he  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself  that  there 
was  no  hope  at  all  of  finding  a  path  leading 
from  the  mountain-top  down  into  the  valleys 
below. 

He  was  returning  rather  disconsolately  toward 
the  temple  when  at  last  fortune  seemed  to  favor 
him. 

At  a  considerable  distance  before  him  a 
smuggler  was  making  his  way  in  a  decidedly 
mysterious  fashion.  He  was  carrying  a  large 
basket;  and  he  was  glancing  neither  to  left  nor 
right. 
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Giddy  regarded  him  intently.  The  man  had 
a  great  mane  of  black  hair,  and  his  eyes  were  so 
black  that  they  fairly  snapped.  This,  then, 
was  Black  John.  And  the  thing  he  carried  — 
it  was  a  hamper  ! 

It  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  the  most 
critical  moment  of  his  life;  and  yet  he  tried  to 
seem  quite  indifferent.  You  might  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  looking  at  the  sky,  or  at  the 
temple,  or  at  nothing  at  all.  But  the  truth 
is  that  he  was  observing  every  step  that  Black 
John  took;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  might 
have  known  from  the  beginning  that  the  black- 
maned  smuggler  would  enter  the  great  archway 
and  disappear  in  the  cavern  under  the  moun- 
tain. 

This,  in  truth,  was  what  Black  John  did. 

Giddy  made  a  great  effort  not  to  seem  hur- 
ried or  agitated.  He  moved  in  a  mere  saunter- 
ing manner  in  the  direction  of  the  archway. 
He  entered  quietly  and  tried  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  anything  that  was  happening  anywhere  in 

sight. 
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Yet  his  quick  eyes  had  sought  out  precisely 
what  he  wished  to  know.  He  had  located 
Black  John.  Moreover,  he  had  noted  pre- 
cisely what  Black  John  was  doing. 

The  smuggler  had  descended  the  first  flight 
of  stairs  and  had  crossed  the  causeway  into  a 
part  of  the  balcony  which  Giddy  had  not  as 
yet  explored.  He  was  standing  beside  a  table. 
The  hamper  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  and 
Black  John  was  carefully  packing  it  with  an 
assortment  of  glittering  and  glowing  objects. 

There  were  tinned  meats  and  beautifully 
colored  bottles  containing  sauces  and  relishes. 
There  were  tiny  bales  and  packages.  There 
was  a  fine  smoked  ham.  There  were  rare 
fruits. 

Giddy  forgot  for  a  moment  the  predicament 
he  was  in.  His  eyes  fairly  glowed  as  he  watched 
the  smuggler  pack  that  hamper.  For  this  was 
the  hamper  which  wras  to  go  to  Uncle  William. 

He  watched  until  the  task  of  packing  had 
been  completed.  The  smuggler  stepped  back 
from  his  task  and  seemed  to  ponder.  Perhaps 
he  was  saying  to  himself:  "Is  there  anything  I 
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have  overlooked  ? '  And  while  he  pondered  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  saw  Giddy  looking  down 
at  him. 

It  seemed  to  Giddy  that  now,  indeed,  all  was 
lost.  But  to  his  great  relief  Black  John  paid 
no  attention  to  him  at  all. 

Instead,  the  smuggler  put  the  hamper  aside 
where  he  could  put  his  hand  on  it  readily,  and 
turned  away  from  it.  A  moment  later  he  was 
ascending  the  staircase,  an  expression  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  his  black  eyes. 

Giddy  shrank  back  to  let  him  pass.  He  made 
a  very  great  effort  not  to  seem  excited.  And 
he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  Black 
John  moving  away  in  the  direction  of  the  temple. 

He  had  known  from  the  moment  he  had 
seen  the  smuggler  packing  that  hamper  just 
what  he  must  do.  He  would  outwit  the  entire 
band  of  smugglers.  He  would  escape  from 
them  under  their  very  noses.  More  than  that, 
they  should  serve  as  his  unconscious,  unwilling 
liberators.  But  caution  must  be  his  watch- 
word. 

He  was  at  his  place  in  the  dining-room  when 
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supper  was  ready.  He  ate  with  a  relish.  He 
even  talked  in  a  care-free  manner  to  some  of  the 
little  smugglers.  His  manner  was  so  com- 
mendable, indeed,  that  the  Chief  observed  him 
at  length  and  deigned  to  say:  "I  note  that  our 
prisoner  is  behaving  very  well  indeed.  It  seems 
to  me  possible  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
restore  him  to  his  former  status  as  a  guest." 

Giddy  said  to  himself:  "Little  does  he  know 
.  .  ."  But  he  looked  at  his  plate  just  then 
and  seemed  to  be  interested  in  nothing  what- 
ever but  the  exceptionally  fine  nut-bar,  with 
chocolate  sauce,  which  had  been  placed  before 
him. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave  the  dining- 
room.  He  must  try  to  get  a  little  sleep  if  pos- 
sible before  midnight.  For  he  must  be  stirring 
long  before  day.  He  must  be  ready  for  the 
greatest  adventure  of  all,  which  would  occur 
at  dawn. 
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HOW   BLACK   JOHN   BEGAN   A   JOURNEY, 
AND   HOW   HE    DID    NOT   TRAVEL 

ALONE 

T  T  E   slept  soundly  for  a  while  —  he  could 

••-  -••  not  say  just  how  long  —  and  then  he 
awoke,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  very 
wide  awake  indeed. 

It  seemed  strange  to  him  to  awaken  in  the 
dead  of  night.  As  a  rule  he  slept  until  the  sun 
was  up.  And  the  sun  must  be  very  far  from 
rising  now.  All  about  him  it  was  dark.  And 
there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  anywhere. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  liked  to  sleep  a  little 
longer,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of 
sleeping  too  long. 

He  arose  and  dressed.  He  did  not  turn  on 
a  light.  The  watchmen  might  have  noticed 
the  light.  They  might  have  come  to  ask  why 
he  was  getting  up  so  early.  And  when  he  had 
finished  dressing  he  sat  down  by  his  window 
and  waited. 
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The  signal  for  which  he  waited  was  the 
opening  of  the  temple  doors.  And  after  what 
seemed  to  him  a  long  time  he  heard  the  doors 
open.  He  heard  the  sound  of  some  one  testing 
machinery  and  inspecting  an  engine.  And  it 
was  then  that  he  climbed  out  of  his  window  and 
slipped  into  the  open  and  made  for  the  great 
archway. 

The  lamps  were  burning  as  usual  on  the  great 
staircase  when  he  entered  the  archway,  though 
the  underground  region  was  now  peculiarly 
silent.  There  was  no  one  stirring;  and  for  one 
troubled  moment  he  feared  that  perhaps  the 
hamper  had  already  been  carried  away  to  the 
temple. 

But  he  was  instantly  reassured.  There  the 
hamper  was,  just  where  Black  John  had  left  it. 

He  hurried  down  the  stairs.  After  all,  he 
had  no  time  to  lose.  Black  John  might  appear 
now  at  any  moment  —  or  one  of  the  other 
smugglers,  sent  by  Black  John  to  bring  the 
hamper. 

When  he  reached  the  table  on  which  the 
hamper  stood  he  cast  just  one  cautious  glance 
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back  over  the  way  he  had  come.  Given  a 
minute  or  two  now,  without  interruption,  and 
all  would  be  well. 

He  took  the  precaution  of  studying  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hamper  for  an  instant  before 
proceeding  with  the  measures  he  meant  to 
take. 

It  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  basket,  he  thought. 
The  lid  was  in  two  parts.  Each  part  lifted  on 
little  hinges  concealed  somewhere  near  the  ends 
of  the  handle.  The  lids  had  little  loops  on  them 
to  fasten  them  down.  The  loops  fitted  over 
little  staple-like  things  fixed  firmly  into  the 
ends  of  the  basket.  One  of  the  lids  was  now 
looped  securely  to  the  thing  like  a  staple.  The 
other  was  about  an  inch  open.  The  basket 
was  so  full  on  this  side  that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  close  the  lid  entirely.  And  on  this  side 
of  the  basket  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  wrapped  in 
silver  paper,  was  visible.  The  bottle  had  olives 
in  it,  Giddy  concluded  —  or  perhaps  it  was  a 
bottle  of  olive-oil.  In  any  case  it  was  a  hand- 
some bottle. 

Giddy  mused:    "H — m.     You   can   see   the 
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end  of  the  bottle.  When  Black  John  comes  for 
the  —  the  hamper,  he  will  expect  to  find  it 
just  the  way  he  left  it.  He  will  look  for  the  end 
of  that  bottle.  So  !' 

Then  he  did  what  must  have  seemed  a  very 
strange  thing.  He  lifted  both  lids  of  the  ham- 
per and  began  to  take  out  everything  that  was 
in  it.  He  worked  rapidly.  Bottles  and  tins 
and  parcels  came  out,  one  by  one.  And  when 
he  had  removed  all  the  articles  from  the  hamper 
he  carried  them  away  to  a  distant  table  and 
hid  them  carefully  under  a  heap  of  fabrics 
which  were  lying  there.  The  fine  yellow- 
wrapped  ham  came  out.  Everything  —  down 
to  the  last  item.  And  in  a  matter  of  less  than 
minutes  everything  that  had  been  in  the  basket 
had  been  taken  away  and  concealed. 

The  critical  moment  had  arrived.  Giddy 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  table  on  which  the 
hamper  stood.  One  item,  and  one  alone,  of 
the  delicacies  which  had  been  in  the  hamper, 
he  kept  by  him.  This  was  the  bottle  with  the 
fine  silver  wrapper  about  its  neck.  One  of  the 
lids  he  fastened  securely,  just  as  it  had  been 
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fixed  before  he  touched  the  hamper.  And 
now  he  deliberately  stooped  and  climbed  into 
the  basket. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  confessed  that  he  held  his 
breath  a  moment.  Would  the  hamper  prove 
to  be  large  enough  to  hold  him?  He  wriggled 
about  a  bit,  getting  his  legs  into  a  comfortable 
position.  If  everything  went  well  he  might 
be  required  to  remain  in  the  hamper  a  long 
time. 

Yes,  there  was  plenty  of  room.  Indeed,  he 
thought  it  rather  delightful,  having  a  new  kind 
of  place  to  lie  down  in.  (It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  never  been  in  a  hamper 
before.) 

He  snuggled  down  until  his  shoulders  were 
well  inside  the  basket.  The  remaining  lid 
dropped  down  into  place.  And  then  he  knew 
that  all  was  well. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  ask  himself  if  he  had 
left  anything  undone  when  he  heard  a  voice 
mumbling  gruffly  not  far  away.  He  heard  a 
step  on  the  staircase.  The  voice  was  saying: 
"I'll  see  that  this  here  Uncle  William  gets  his 
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hamper  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why ! '  And 
then  Giddy  knew  that  Black  John  was  coming 
down  the  stairs. 

It  was  just  at  this  critical  moment  that  he 
remembered  the  bottle  with  the  silver  wrapper 
on  its  neck.  He  had  left  it  standing  on  the 
table  beside  the  basket !  That  was  one  detail 
in  all  his  careful  preparations  which  he  had 
forgotten. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  all  was  lost; 
yet  there  was  only  one  course  for  him  to  pursue. 
If  Black  John  saw  the  bottle  when  he  reached 
the  table  where  the  hamper  was  he  would  know 
that  something  was  wrong.  And  even  if  he 
failed  to  notice  the  bottle  -  -  which  seemed 
highly  improbable  —  he  would  see  that  the 
second  lid  of  the  hamper  was  completely  closed, 
and  this  fact  would  arouse  his  suspicion. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Giddy  lifted  his  arm  and 
thrust  it  out  of  the  hamper.  He  groped  for  the 
bottle.  Would  Black  John  see  that  groping 
arm?  He  could  not  say.  A  moment,  and 
there  it  was  —  the  bottle !  He  grasped  it. 
He  withdrew  his  arm  within  the  hamper,  hold- 
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ing  the  bottle  firmly  by  the  neck.  He  scrooged* 
down  into  the  hamper.  And  at  the  very  last 
instant  he  poked  the  end  of  the  bottle  out  from 
under  the  lid  of  the  hamper,  so  that  just  a 
little  of  it  should  show.  He  held  the  bottle 
carefully  in  his  hand. 

And  greatly  to  his  relief  he  heard  Black  John 
exclaim  in  his  gruff  voice:  "All  set!  Now  for 
this  here  Uncle  William  !' 

Then  the  hamper  —  and  Giddy  and  all  — 
was  lifted  from  the  table  as  if  it  had  been  a 
feather,  and  Giddy  had  the  curious  yet  not 
unpleasant  sensation  of  being  swung  lightly 
through  space. 

He  could  not  tell  how  far  he  was  carried,  nor 
in  what  direction.  He  was  really  quite  turned 
around,  because  of  that  curious  sensation  of 
being  swung  through  space.  But  presently  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  motor  ready  to  perform 
its  appointed  task,  and  he  could  notice  that 
somewhat  peculiar  smell  which  you  will  always 
find  about  airplanes.  And  then  there  was  the 

*  Scrooge. — A   small   persons'   word   which   has   been   thoughtlessly 
omitted  from  the  dictionaries.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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unmistakable  voice  of  the  Chief,  giving  final 
instructions : 

"You'll  find  a  lawn  before  the  house,"  the 
Chief  said.  "There's  a  few  dinky  trees  about, 
and  some  flower-beds  —  rubbish  like  that. 
You'd  better  make  your  landing  at  a  distance, 
so's  not  to  plough  up  the  flower-beds.  People 
of  that  class  are  very  fastidious.  And  then 
carry  the  hamper  and  set  it  down  behind  a 
bunch  of  lilac-bushes.  You'll  not  have  to  col- 
lect your  bill.  Our  agents  will  attend  to  that. 
The  less  you're  seen  the  better  off  you'll  be. 
And  I'll  look  for  you  back  not  later  than  mid- 
night to-night.  That's  all." 

Giddy  could  tell  that  the  hamper  had  been 
put  down  on  the  ground.  Now  he  could  feel 
it  being  lifted  and  swung  again.  Again  it  was 
put  down.  A  thrill  ran  through  him.  It  had 
been  set  down  in  the  airplane! 

There  was  a  rustle  as  of  men  standing  back 
out  of  the  way.  The  engine  made  a  kind  of 
spitting  sound,  two  or  three  times.  The  whir- 
ring propellers  began  to  roar.  It  seemed  to 
Giddy  that  some  one  had  shoved  him  ever  so 
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slightly,  and  then  there  was  no  sensation  of 
movement  at  all.  But  he  knew  very  well,  by 
the  powerful  rumble  and  roar  which  was  going 
on  in  his  very  ears,  that  they  had  begun  the 
voyage  —  home ! 

He  did  not  know  how  long  they  were  in  the 
air.  He  only  knew  that  he  lay  in  his  place, 
faithfully  holding  the  bottle  with  the  silver 
label  in  plain  sight,  in  case  Black  John  should 
look  to  see  if  everything  was  all  right.  It  did 
seem  a  long  time  to  remain  in  one  small  space. 
And  of  course  he  could  not  sit  up  and  look 
about  him,  as  he  should  have  liked  to  do. 

But  at  length  he  could  tell  that  a  landing  was 
being  made.  The  noise  of  the  propellers  had 
changed.  And  then  there  was  a  light  bump, 
and  then  a  heavier  bump,  and  then  a  long  series 
of  bumps,  and  -  -  and  then  he  knew  that  they 
had  safely  landed.  All  was  silent.  And  then 
there  was  Black  John's  voice  once  more. 
"There's  the  lawn,"  he  was  saying,  "but  where's 
the  lilac-bushes  ?  Oh  !  there  they  are.  So." 

And  then  the  hamper  was  lifted.  Giddy 
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could  feel  it  bumping  against  Black  John's  legs. 
And  then  —  thump  !  The  hamper  was  on  the 
ground  again. 

Giddy  did  not  stir  at  first  —  not  by  any 
means.  He  heard  Black  John  going  away. 
He  could  hear  his  feet  swishing  through  the 
grass.  And  then  he  was  gone.  Presently,  in 
the  distance,  there  was  the  hum  of  machinery. 
The  airplane  was  in  flight  again ! 

Now  it  was  that  Giddy  peeped  out  of  the 
hamper. 

He  could  see  his  mother.  She  was  sitting 
with  her  back  to  him.  She  was  still  close  to 
the  hammock.  She  was  reading.  And  the 
sunlight  was  on  the  grass,  and  on  her  dress, 
making  the  red  in  it  very  beautiful. 

He  would  not  let  her  know  that  he  had  been 
away.  He  climbed  out  of  the  hamper  with- 
out a  sound.  He  felt  a  little  cramped.  He 
tiptoed  across  the  grass  and  climbed  up  into 
the  hammock.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
closed  his  eyes.  His  mother  would  look  at 
him  when  she  finished  her  chapter.  She  would 
think  he  had  been  asleep ! 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE   LAWN   AND   THE   HAMMOCK   AND 

THE    WHISPERING   TREES,  AND   A 

LITTLE   TALK   ABOUT 

DIAMONDS 

T  TE  opened  his  eyes,  a  little  startled.     His 

•*-  -*•  mother  was  bending  above  him.  She 
was  saying:  " Uncle  William  ought  to  be  here 
before  long!'  She  wiped  little  beads  of  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead.  :You  are  warm," 
she  said. 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  while  she  wiped  his 
face.  And  then  he  looked  all  about  him.  The 
trees  were  whispering  overhead. 

He  sat  up  in  the  hammock  and  put  his  feet 
out  on  the  ground.  He  felt  rather  bewildered. 
And  then  he  saw  the  lilac-bushes  over  at  the 
edge  of  the  lawn.  He  looked  almost  wistfully 
at  the  lilac-bushes.  If  there  were  a  hamper 
over  there  behind  them,  would  his  mother  look 
so  calm  ? 
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He  climbed  out  of  the  hammock.  He  would 
just  stroll  over  to  where  he  could  look  behind 
the  lilac-bushes.  Yet  did  he  really  wish  to  do 
this?  Not  just  now,  certainly.  He  could  not 
do  so  just  now.  His  mother  had  put  her  arm 
about  him.  'Giddy,  dear!'  she  said,  with 
her  lips  against  his  hair.  Had  she  noted  a 
kind  of  forlorn  expression  in  his  eyes? 

He  stood  beside  her  pondering,  his  eyes  gaz- 
ing away  at  nothing.  And  then  he  looked  at 
his  mother  rather  eagerly. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "if  I  could— if  I  could 
earn  two  diamonds  a  day,  it  wouldn't  take  long 
before  you  could  have  a  fine  necklace,  would 
it?" 

"Diamonds?'  she  echoed,  with  a  kind  of 
patient  wonder  in  her  eyes,  and  in  a  voice 
which  was  far  more  wonderful  than  the  whisper 
in  the  trees. 

He  felt  her  arm  close  more  firmly  about  him. 
She  was  leaning  her  face  against  his  head  again. 

"Would  it?"  he  insisted. 

She  was  smiling  now,  and  her  voice  —  ah,  it 
was  far  more  wonderful  than  the  whisper  in 
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the  trees.  'Dear  child!'  she  said,  'my  days 
with  you  -  -  they  are  my  diamonds.  And  all 
of  them  put  together,  while  you  are  still  just 
my  little  boy  -  -they  shall  be  my  necklace.'' 

He  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  her  when  she 
spoke  in  that  way.  He  only  put  up  his  hand 
so  that  he  could  touch  her  face,  and  he  stood 
beside  her  with  downcast  eyes. 

He  was  trying  to  think  what  kind  of  a  neck- 
lace you  could  make,  just  out  of  days.  And 
after  a  time  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  partly 
understood. 
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